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Every young person in Southern California should secure a copy of the elegant catalogue issued by the WoopBURY BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
This institution has been known for the past eleven years as the great business training school of Southern California. Hundreds of its 
graduates are holding lucrative positions in Los Angeles and vicinity, and its work is looked upon with confidence and respect by business 
men. An electric elevator is provided for pupils use, and it is in every sense THE MODEL SCHOOL, 
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ACROSS THE CHASM. 


T was nearing sunset on a long day in July, and I was 
T riding up the Carrizo Wash in the desert country. My 
course was slow, for the feet of the mule sank deep 

into the dry sand at every step. 

The breeze from the plain was shut off by high mountains 
on either side, while the white sands and boulders of the 
wash threw back the rays of the sun with a glare that 
seemed each moment more intolerable. 

In the cool season the journey across the desert to Clover 
Springs, over masses of sharp volcanic rocks, through sand 
and cactus and scraggy underbrush, would hardly be 
reckoned a pleasure ; but in the heat of summertime it was 
slow torture. 

Although the way itself was new to me, I had not under- 
taken it in ignorance of what discomforts and perils it would 
present. ‘The incentive was, however, a powerfulone. A 
pack-train that came in the evening before had brought the 
news that my old partner, Jack Briden, was dying at Clover 
Springs. 

Jack and I had crossed the plains together in ’49, and 
through a long and eventful period he had been part of my 
life and I of his. Although we now saw one another but 
seldom, the old spirit was still strong within us both. Had 
I been ill or in trouble, I would have looked for Jack to 
come to me, if all the world lay between; and now I was 
on my way to answer his last call. 

As I rode along, I strove to divert my mind from the 
awful heat by recalling scenes from those wild days in the 
Fifties. There was one picture that rose continually to my 
memory and would not give place. 

It was this: 

A sun-baked lava plain. Jack, badly wounded, crouching 
behind a dead horse. Far away among the dusty rocks, an 
occasional puff of smoke, and then the ping of a bullet just 
above our heads. I, unhurt, lying by Jack’s side waiting 
for a chance to pick off the red devils when they should 
appear. 

‘* For God’s sake, go, Tom !’’ Jack says. ‘‘ They will be 
on both sides of us in a minute, and then you are done for. 
Don’t waste your last chance, trying to save me.’’ 

That was the kind of a man Jack was—never thinking 
of himself. 

A little later, when help had come, Jack was gripping my 
hand with all the strength he had left, and was saying I had 
saved his life. 

“It is your turn now,’’ said he, ‘‘but it shall be mine 
next. Some day I’ll square the account.’’ 

I spurred my mule ahead, fearful lest I should fail to see 
my old friend before his spirit passed. 

The sun was fast descending, but there was no change in 
the temperature except that the dry furnace-like heat of the 
day was followed by the sultry heat of the night. 

Darkness comes quickly on the Colorado Desert; but 
on this particular afternoon, as the sun sank behind the 
mountains, a great black shadow seemed to pour like a flood 
of ink over the landscape. 

Then I noticed for the first time a peculiar heaviness in 
the air and a strange, unusual silence. A vague feeling of 
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uneasiness began to assume more definite shape in my 
thoughts. 

It was not that I had doubts about the way, for the Wash 
was narrow and was shut in on both sides by a line of 
impassable cactus, and beyond that were the precipitous 
sides of the barranca. Neither did I fear the darkness itself. 
for the worst of the journey was past, and the remainder 
lay along the even, sandy bed of the wash. What was it, 
then, that prompted me, as the last rays of light faded from 
the cafion, to turn my head quickly from side to side and 
peer into the gloom for an outlet to higher ground, and 
when I saw there was none, push my animal forward with 
a frenzy of haste? 

A blinding flash overhead, followed by a low rumbling 
sound like the rolling of heavy boulders down a mountain 
side, gave the answer. Over yonder, the wind was rolling 
along a huge mass of saturated cloud, which, if it touched 
the hills on either side, would burst; and then a wall of 
dark, muddy water would rush madly down the narrow 
channel, tearing up trees and cactus, tossing great rocks 
about like pebbles, and leaving behind it a desolation even 
more horrible than that which had existed before. 

And I to be crushed and buried under a mass of rock and 
sand ! 

A second long flash of light followed the first, but my 
eager glances to right and left fell upon no avenue of possi- 
ble escape. The cruel line of cactus showed ao break ; the 
walls of the cafion grew steeper and more confined. I 
turned my mule rapidly from one side to the other, in the 
hope that the animal’s instinct might avail where human 
reason failed ; but the frightened creature drew back from 
the cactus, and stumbled on in the sandy bottom of the 
wash. 

Faster and more vividly the lightning played. The 
thunder became continuous, like the roll of a thousand 
drums. And now, far up the cafion, I heard beneath the 
roaring of the thunder a faint sound as of waves breaking 
on a pebbly beach, and I knew that the cloudburst was a fact. 

In my desperation I was about to spring from the mule 
and attempt to climb the precipitous cliff, when I thought | 
heard a voice call down to me from the right side of the 
cafion. 

I stopped to listen ; and the thunder and the sound of 
rushing water seemed to quiet for an instant. 

I was not mistaken. It was a human voice, and it called 
my name. 

‘*Tom, is that you?’’ 

It was Jack, my old partner; and the very sound of his 
voice gave me new hope and courage. 

““ Yes, Jack,’’ I cried. ‘‘ Where are you?”’ 

‘*Never mind me. Your life is in danger; do you know 
a?” 

‘Yes. For God’s sake, what shall I do?”’ 

‘*T came to save you,’’ answered the voice —and for the 
moment it did not occur to me to question how he could 
have known that I was there, and have left his sick bed to 
rescue me from peril. 

Again came the lightnings and the long roll of the thun- 
der, and louder and nearer the rushing of the waters; but 
through it all the strong, clear voice of Jack rang in my ears. 
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‘Turn toward the left bank — go in there — now straight 
ahead —to the right a little—to the left again—-now push 
right up the bank and you are out on top.”’ 

It seemed as though the mule understood him, for I 
scarcely guided the animal as we made the turns in and out 
among the cactus and rocks. Almost as he finished speak- 
ing we had gained the summit of the barranca, and the 
animal stopped for an instant to take breath. 

Then came a deafening roar, and a crashing as of a forest 
borne down by a mighty whirlwind. In the glare of the 
lightning I could see a mad torrent of black water sweeping 
down the wash, tearing away huge boulders from the sides, 
and splashing the sandy foam even to my mule’s feet. As 
for I knew that my life had been 
saved by one chance out of ten thousand. 

The voice had come from the opposite side of the cafion 
to where I now stood, and with this wild rush of water 
between us, I could not hope to make myself intelligible to 
Jack. When flashes of lightning cut through the gloom I 
strained my eyes toward the other bank, but no human 


I gazed I shuddered 


figure appeared. 

‘*He will know that I am on my way to the Springs,’’ I 
reflected, ‘‘and will return there as soon as he can cross the 
wash.”’ 

By this time the mule had recovered from her terror, and 
seemed to be searching for a remembered trail. Presently 
she started forward on a trot. At the first turn in the path 
lights appeared far ahead, and ] knew I was nearing Clover 
Springs. 

At last the road turned away from the cafion and led up 


A SESil-TROPIC CROP. 

F there is anything that will not grow in Southern Cali- 
fornia, it must be some plant that has escaped the 
catalogues, for its name is 

not known. The perfection 
attained by our fruits and flowers 
is as notable as the vast variety 
of them. This genial climate 
puts new character and ambition 
into the plant-immigrants which 
settle here, and they hardly know 
out and en- 
their best. 


themselves, thawed 
couraged to 
Farming here is a 
Released from 


grow 
pleasure as 
well as a profit. 
the tyranny of 
drouths and grasshoppers, and 
all the other things that go to 
the lot of Eastern 
agriculturist a shiver of appre- 


freezes and 


make the 
hension, the farmer here does his 
work and knows that Nature will 
not swindle him out of his wages. 
Climate and irrigation place him 
on a basis of ‘‘science, not 
chance’’ truthful 
gram of the Irrigation Congress 
has it. He can choose the crops 


as the epi- 
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THE PICK OF THE CROP ON A COVINA FARM. 


the 
I made my way 


to the Springs. There were a number of cabins in 
settlement, but only one contained a light. 
thither and knocked at the door. 

An old man with long gray beard came out, and took me 
by the hand. 

“You are Jack’s friend, ain’t you?—the one he called 
Tom.”’ 

I noticed that he spoke in a whisper, and a strange chill 
came over me. 

“Yes,’’ I said, and instinctively my voice fell to a whisper 
too. 

‘*Come in,” said the old man. 
He kept saying that you were on the way.’’ 

I stepped inside the cabin; but when I saw on the bed 
the outlines of a human figure under a long white sheet, I 


‘“We were expecting you. 


stood powerless to move. 

‘““That’s Jack,” said the old man. 

‘‘When did he die?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Just after sundown,’’ answered the old 
last words he spoke was your name. 
him,’ he called out— and started up from the pillow and 


‘The 
‘I must go and save 


man. 


then dropped back dead.’’ 

Slowly the chill and the trembling passed from me. I 
came nearer to the body, and turned back the sheet from the 
white, calm face. Then I leaned over and spoke to him in 
so soft a whisper that no one else might hear : 

‘*You squared the account, old man,’’ I said. 
right.’’ 

And I fancied I could almost see a smile on the pale lips. 

R. HARRIS. 


*Tt’s all 


he would rather raise, secure that here all his harvests will 
be good ones, and that ‘‘ whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.’’ 
But of all these crops the one that most gladdens his heart 
appears in the foreground, smiling in the midst of plenty. 
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THE YATES COLLECTIONS. 

R. LORENZO GORDIN YATES, of Santa Barbara, 

. is one of the longest and most extensive collectors 

on the Coast. It is nearly half a century since he 

began to gather specimens; and for much more than half 

that time he has added the skill of the student to the 

amateur’s zeal. Collections from him are now in Wabash 

College, Ind., the Smithsonian Institute, and Amherst 

College ; but of late years he has been assembling in his 

own hands an enormous collection in many departments. 

His line of work has been that of a general educational 

museum rather than of the final and unswerving special- 

ist; and his private museum would grace an important 
institution of learning. 

It is impossibie in this brief space to cover the wide 
field of Dr. Yates’s collections otherwise than by the fol- 
lowing condensed synopsis : 

Of American and foreign shells (land, freshwater and 
marine) there are catalogued 5,455 named species, represented 
by 46,900 specimens, besides many thousands of duplicates. 
Compared with the combined contents of the largest public 
collections of the Pacific Coast (those of the State Mining 
Bureau, the State University and 
the California Academy of Sciences) 
he has 5,455 named species as 
against 3,501 in the three above 
museums. 

There are about 2,000 specimens 
of minerals— not a mere collection 
of ‘‘ores,’’ but representing scien- 
tific and economic mineralogy. 

About 6,000 specimens of Ameri- 
can and foreign fossils are included. 
Of these, 5,611 are now at the 
Leland Stanford, Jr. University, 
being used in class work. Some of them are ‘‘type speci- 
mens,’’ figured, described and named by the owner. There 
are also some fine and interesting remains of extinct fossil 
vertebrates of California—as the elephant, mastodon, 
llama, etc. 

The collection of Indian relics, mostly Californian, con- 

‘ ; tains the unique series of 
‘‘charm stones,’’ some 
of which were described 
and illustrated in the 
Smithsonian Report of 
1886. Of the weapons, 
pipes, ornaments, uten- 
sils, etc., drawings have 
been made, but not 
published; about 300 
drawings of the ‘‘ weap- 
ons’’ have been pre- 
pared for publication ; 
also the text and draw- 
ings for separate articles 
on ‘‘Pipes’’ and what 
the Doctor is pleased to 


New Shells from Santa Barbara Channel, dis- a a 
covered by Dr. Yates. call Aboriginal Money. 
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The herbarium contains between 2,o00and 3,000 American 
flowering plants, mounted and named ; mostly Californian, 
some from Central America and India. It includes nearly 
all the known plants of Los Angeles, San Bernardino, San 
Diego and Santa Barbara counties. 

There is a very large collection of ferns from all parts of 
the world—material collected for a book entitled ‘‘ All 

aT Known Ferns,’’ now ready for 

See publication. This is one of the 
finest collections of ferns in the 
United States. 

The algae, or seaweeds, are 
mostly American, of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts; ‘The wood- 
mosses and lichens are _ all 
American. 

There are also collections of 
foreign bird skins, including rare 
and beautiful species from foreign 
countries; a choice collection of 


L. G. Yates, Del 


pottery — Roman and Phcenician, ancient Central American, 
Mexican and Aztec; such curios as walrus tusks, whale- 
bone, elk-horn, crustaceans, etc. 

With these collections is a rare and valuable scientific 
library, especially rich in works on geology, paleontology, 
conchology, ethnology, botany, ferns, etc. 

Dr. Yates is an indefatigable student and invades all the 
fields of his many specialties; having published numerous 
papers on botanical, conchological, ethnological and other 
topics. He is a fellow of the Linnean Society of London 
and the Geological Society of America ; an associate member 
of the Victoria Institute, London; a member of the New 
Zealand Institute, the Society of American Conchologists, 
etc.; a corresponding member of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society of India, the Anthropological Society of Washing- 
ton —and several other similar bodies. 

The collection of Dr. Yates would make a good nucleus 
for a Southern California scientific and historical museum, 
if it could be obtained for that purpose. Covering so many 
different lines of research and outnumbering in not a few of 
these the largest collections of the coast, and containing 
many specimens not to be found anywhere else in this 
country, it would be a fortunate institution that secured 
such a storehouse of treasures. a 
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TROUTING IN THE SAN BERNARDINO MOUNTAINS. 


OW well I remember 
my first trip along 
the Santa Ana near 

its source in the San Ber- 
nardino mountains! The 
noisy rush of waters under 
the leafy tunnel of interlac- 
ing branches of silvery al- 
deafened me; _ the 
covered with 
winrows of water-worn 
boulders and beds of white 
sand was upsetting to my 
preconceived ideas. It was 
all beautiful, but I wanted 
to fish for trout—and in 
this wild rush of water it 
seemed to me no fish could 
live, much less have time 
to bite. I pushed ahead to 


ders 
‘‘wash,”’ 
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reach a stretch where grassy banks would replace the rocks, 


and quiet pools the racing rapids. But I found it not. 


Long years after, I followed the 
river to its source—where the 
South Fork springs from the rocky 
breast of Mt. San Gorgonio— but 
save a few short stretches (as one 
in ‘‘The Narrows,’’ and one near 
the mouth of Forsee Creek), quiet 
pools are infrequent; grassy banks 
are nowhere in evidence. Bear 
Creek’s narrow gorge, choked with 
immense boulders, is a succession 
of deep, dark pools; but the terri- 
ble roughness of the cafion bars en- 
trance save to the most hardy, so I 
now speak only of the Santa Ana 
river. 

Trout are akin the world over, 
but our trout are distinguished from 
the Eastern brook trout in that, in- 
stead of the spots of the latter, they 
bear upon their sides the hues of the 
rainbow. Cradled in the pure water 
from the Sierra snow-drifts, forced to 
activity by the rushing stream, lithe, 
graceful, molded in lines of surpass- 
ing beauty, our mountain trout honor the land of their birth. 

Out of the same stream may be caught rainbow trout of 
such different shades one doubts they all belong to the same 
species. Caught from some quiet rapid, your trout is a 
sturdy, robust fellow with short, straight jaws; with the 
air of a well-fed athlete, an unmistakable pure Saxon, his 
sides dyed with tender but brilliant hues. From some dark 
pool where the waters swirl in never-ending chase, his 
brother will be a morose, lank, black, pessimistic chap with 
long, viciously-curved jaws; and with the rainbow upon 
his sides almost indistinguishable. 
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ON THE SANTA ANA. 


In swift streams where they are forced to ceaseless activ- 
ity, the rainbow trout seldom exceed eighteen inches in 
length, or three pounds in weight; but trout of this species 
caught from the Santa Ana river, packed over the ridge and 
placed in the still waters of Bear Valley Lake have attained 
a length of two to threg feet and a weight of eight to twelve 
pounds. Until they reach a length of twelve to fourteen 
inches, the flesh is white and firm, with no suspicion of oil. 
As they attain greater size, the flesh turns a delicate salmon 
color, and when they grow obese the delicacy of flavor de- 
parts, and a faint taste of oil appears. 

Out in the clear, pure air of the mountains, worn tissues 
build up so rapidly that it is difficult to supply material. 
Some morning supply yourself with a little salt, a frying- 
pan, bacon, bread and butter—and go trout fishing. From 
Seven Oaks on the Santa Ana, go up stream away from all 
signs of human life. Leave your things beneath some tree, 
and—fish! Do not make work of it, but take time to en- 
joy the beauty all around. When you tire of fishing, leave 
basket and rod and climb the steep side of the cajion 
to look at the wondrous tints in the dense thickets of sturdy 
buckthorn and prim old-maidish greasewood on the oppo- 
site bench. Here and there gleam 
the shining leaves and twisted red 
stems of the manzanita. On yon- 
der mountain crest, miles away, 
but distinct and clear, stand knots 
of pine trees as if spellbound by 
the view. Away down the cafion 
the course of the stream is marked 
by a serpentine winrow of alders 
and willows. Hark to the breeze 
from the ocean, as it touches Na- 
ture’s harp and blends with the 
distant voice of the stream. 

Wondrously clear is the blue 
sky! The world fades away; dis- 
cordant heart strings attune them- 
selves anew; the rough places in 
life disappear; and finally, when 
you descend to the stream you are 
blest with a mind at peace. 

As noon draws near, clean your 
trout (mercifully killed as soon as 
caught) and wash them thorough- 
ly in the cold water. Do not re- 
move the head, tail or fins if you 


would preserve the delicate flavor. Then place some flat 


rocks on which to rest your frying-pan, build between them 
from dry alder limbs q clear hot fire; fry some bacon crisp, 
and in the hot grease lay your trout, turning quickly if they 
begin to curl, and fry rapidly to an artistic tan-and-brown 
color, being sure they are cooked through. Just before you 
take them from the fire salt them on both sides. Then with 
your trout, bacon, bread-and-butter, and deep draughts from 
the icy stream, the banquet is complete. You will be in a 
mood then to appreciate that life here is worth living. 
ALFRED I. TOWNSEND. 
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OUT-OF-DOOR STUDIES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
Fourth Paper.—Laceland and Other Paths. 


)'T’ is said that Mexican and Indian women, 
when they used to sit in the adobe court- 
yards in early days of California, drawing 
elaborate stitches into embroidery, obtained 
many of their most,beautiful patterns from 
the natural cactus ‘‘ laces.” 

I know a path, where at some time fire 
has burned, along which the ground is rich 
in lacework for great distances. It even 
forms bleached carpets over which one may 
tread; while its dry fibers, under action of wind and rain 
and sun, have become so exceedingly light that they blow 
hither and thither. 

It usually is when a tuna (or prickly-pear) becomes entirely 
dead that its outer coat, which in life bore the spines, drops 
apart and leaves that skeletonized, compact mass of lace- 
layers exposed. ‘The eyelet-holes are sockets where the 
tufts of spines were set; the curled and knotted threads 
were veins and veinlets. These layers, seemingly endless 
in variety and so intricate in design, to me bear the stamp 
of great value ; and not infrequently in gathering them I 
have quite the feeling of a robber at a treasure-chest. Na- 
ture may have been a century, or more, perforating these 
tissues, strengthening these lines, rounding these curves 
which go to the making of a single matchless section which 
I part from a prostrate lobe. I have, too, the sense of being 
a plunderer in more respects than one: for in these gaping 
cells all sorts of insects find homes, spiders seek spinning- 
places, and once — lift- 
ing the thin partitions 
of a lobe which had be- 
come hollow —I found 
it the receptacle of a 
nest. A curious cord- 
ed affair of webs and 
string yet was left, 
where claws or beak 
had placed it; and 
doubtless, in some past 
springtime, frail eggs 
had nestled in that sin- 
gular cavity. 

One path which I 
often travel leads me 
to two old beauties in 
wood. They are not 
natives of our South; 
their former years were spent on northern heights; and 
they bear the impress of wide experience and heroism. 
One has a soft, bronze, nappy look, so like velvet that I 
feel’ a sensitive thrill as I press its sawed end. It is very 
hot in the sun—too hot to hold my palm long upon it; 
and it has a rich, pungent smell as of gums and spices. Its 
companion is a deeply ridged, grand section of forest trunk, 
seamed by scars. I believe I prize it most of all the twenty 
blocked ends which this attractive lumber-pile reveals ; and 
chiefly because it exhibits such evidence of service. Its 
rings, which started like evenly laid sweeps of a brush 
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CACTUS LACE. 


around a tiny central eye, are at their circumference so 
deeply chiseled that I almost can lay my finger in their 
hollows ; and their geometric pattern is true as a spider’s. 

Frequently of an idle hour I go down to the shore, and 
sitting upon the platform of a disused warehouse, in the 
midday glare study the knots and tracings in its beaten 
floor. The coal-dust from passing trains has sifted them 
with a dark powder quite different from the stains of time, 
through which a silvery filagree shows; and the delicate 
little patches of shade are beyond penciling. Now 
then I find one of the planks as accurately streaked in par- 
allel lines as fine corduroy ; again the grain starts out with 
an infinitely dainty fiber and swells to a hempen coil; and 
frequently some weather-worn surface is sculptured in such 
exquisite dimples that the woody veins stand out clear-cut, 
like whip-cords. 

A long-unused trail once brought me to a charming pic- 
ture unexpectedly; a rotted log in its crude state, like a 
mummy rolled in a case of bark. It was rich with years 
and very spongy, and all its lovely heart-wood had crum- 
bled to ashes; while its shell, ripped apart, revealed such 
fragrant, cinnamon-like inner dust that I dipped my fingers 
delightedly through its powder. Along its outer crust, 
which was gray, wrinkled and crannied, were lustrous spool- 
end puckers; and under that mystery of shadows that 
played upon it, mites danced continually. The perfumes of 


and 


the tree, through this decay, were what one might imagine 
from Araby the Blest. 


Standing sentinel over it was an 
enormous tuna trunk, 
seemingly lifeless, yet 
thrusting from the tips 
of a huge arm innum- 
erable clusters of bril- 
liant buds. The trunk- 
wood and stems were 
only gray skeletons. 
But the red rosettes 
had their 
in bunches 


of buds 
bases set 
of soft, silken, straw- 
colored bristles; and 
the single living lobe 
which they rimmed 
was as richly green 
and full of sap as a 
mellow apple. A por- 
tion of this gray lace, 
carefully carved out, with its verdigris tip and quaint top~ 
ping of ruby buds, was a fine study under the glass. Each 
dry particle appeared incrusted with coral of marvelous 
whiteness and delicacy, that glistened as the sun struck it; 
and a lichened growth enveloped it, in the matted web of 
which the last year’s openwork seed-vessel of a megarrhiza 
vine had become imbedded. Its four cells, still perfectly 
walled, stood empty; the bean-like seeds were scattered: 
but the megarrhiza’s tenantless case was as dainty as any- 


thing in ‘‘laceland.’’ 
ESTELLE THOMSON. 
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ONE TAN AGAINST THE WILDERNESS. 





F there is any one clear-cut test of pluck—or what in less ff 
philistine times would have been called heroism—it is where | 
man is pitted against the wilderness. It is foolishly easy to 

be ‘‘brave’’ with all the swing and current of battle sweeping 

you on; but the man who alone, unspurred by momentum of the 
multitude, by martial music or fear of disgrace, can face Nature 
he comes pretty close to being a hero. The 
as too many do in old 


and tame her 
frontiersman and the pioneer do it, not 
communities —just because they were born to it and haven't the 
push to break away from habit. They coolly measure strength 
with Creation—-and beat it. 

In this benignant climate of Southern California one might 
fancy pioneering a tapestried job—and so it is in some localities. 
But in some, there is enough hardship to test the metal of the 
man. And hard or easy, there is probably no other pleasure of 
accomplishment on earth quite so pure, clean, warming and per- 
ennial as hewing out your own life from Nature’s raw material. 

In March, 1893, a young man who had seen more than a now — two years later—cannot be ‘“‘ bought for a song 
little of the frontier started in to whip the desert on the and sing it yourself.’’ His home is modest but unique; 
eastern rim of Riverside county. His was J. W. his young orchards of oranges, lemons, peaches, pears, 
Milner, and the spot he selected apples, prunes, figs, apricots, are 
was three and a half miles from growing thriftily—and so are his 
Whitewater, a station on the S. grapes and berries. You don’t 
P. R. R., some 45 miles east of have to wait till you are grey 
Colton. It was not the easy to get results, in this country. 
home- Next year his trees will be in 
fair bearing. In the cafion are 
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MR. MILNER’S HOME, ‘‘LA CUEVA.”’ 


name 


point of attack most 


makers would have selected —a 


little web of land between the two beautiful brooklets — Snow 
granite toes of Mt. San Jacinto. creek and Falls creek —aggre- 
gating about 1000 miner’s 


The grey desert crowded the 
boulders of the foothills. And 
Mr. Milner was hardly in fight- 
ing trim—with both feet brok- 


inches of water. On one of 
them are falls of 1500 feet, with 
one leap of about 600 feet! 








These streams he has stocked 
with rainbow trout from Lake 
Tahoe, and they are thriving. 
He has fine hunting all around 
mountain quail, rabbits and 
the like, almost at the door, and deer close by on the mount- 
and a quarter more; planted fruit trees, built a shanty ain. He looks daily upon scenery that would be a fortune 
His 640 acres in the East—-the desert mirage below, snow-peaked Grey- 
back and San Jacinto above, the colossal granitic formation all 

Huge pines and sturdy cedars whisper on the heights 
Rosewood up to 16 inches’ diameter is abundant on 
Some particularly 


en! But his nerve was sound. 
Alone, unaided and uncom- 
panioned, he hobbled about on 





crutches; made himself a shelter 
in the living granite, blasted out 
three quarters of a mile of irrigating ditch and dug a mile 
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and, first thing you know, had a home. 


behind. 
about him. 
his hills, and so are other precious woods. 
beautiful specimens even the Harvard College Arboretum experts 
have been unable to identify. 

Not half so many people have lost all the juice of human na- 
ture as civilized habit would lead us to presume. Probably a 
majority of us have still the seeds of sanity in us, though they 
have had little chance to germinate in the dry dust of artificiality. 
But while the latent instinct may lead others to guess it, only 
those who have proved the joy by trial can know how deep and 
wide is the pleasure of being conqueror of your surroundings. 

Mr. Milner is of the frontier, and that sort spill themselves lit- 
tle in vain speech. But as he stands in the door of ‘‘ La Cueva”’ 
he has reason to be proud and happy that the young Eden grow- 
ing about him is the clear creation of one man’s pluck. Cc. 
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N a former paper I spoke of the ‘‘ boom ’’ as based on 
reason, however erratic parts of the superstruc- 
ture; citing the fact that on many leading streets 
of Los Angeles property is today worth as much 
as during the height of the boom. Since that 
article was printed, property on Broadway has 
changed hands at more than 50 per cent. above 
its highest price in 1887. 

Excitement was not confined to such property. 
As city realty began to reach prices then deemed enormous, 
the boom in outside property started. Great tracts were 
bought, subdivided and sold in lots. Some of the specula- 
tors were men of large capital; some had next to none. 
They took their chances; and nearly all came out ahead. 
New life was put into many actual villages; and many fiat 
towns were launched on virgin land. Some such lands, 
which a few years before could scarcely have been given 
away, but which have been shown equal to the best if prop- 
erly cultivated, were bought at extremely low figures; but 
eligible acres soon began to rise, in response to the demand. 
In some cases, lands four miles outside the city, which sold 
for $1 an acre in 1868, rose to $1,000 an acre. 

Some tracts were divided and sold bare, improvement to 
be made later; some were sold with improvements going on ; 
others were improved and then sold. Water was the great 
necessity—the first question broached by purchasers. Exist- 
ing streams were utilized at once, by ditches and branch 
ditches to the various tracts. Artesian belts were discovered 
and developed. Some lands were bought and improved by 
colonists from the East. When a tract was laid out as a 
townsite, the first thing was to build a hotel. Cement side- 
walks, brick blocks, a public hall and a street railroad soon 
followed. A miniature city appeared—like a scene conjured 
up by Aladdin’s lamp — where a few months ago the jack- 
rabbit had sported and the coyote howled. Such a trans- 
formation had never before been witnessed in the world. 
Old settlers, who had declared land dear at $5 an acre, 
looked aghast to see people tumbling over one another to 
secure lots at $500 each. New arrivals were charmed with 
climate and country; and determined to get a share before 
the shares gave out. 

One of the first towns thus laid out 
respects the most remarkable creation of the boom 
Monrovia. Early in 1886 it was a bare piece of mesa land 
sloping down from the Sierra Madre. Here a gentleman 
named Monroe had purchased land and built a house. May 
17th, 1886, an excursion was run from Los Angeles to pros- 
pective ‘‘ Monrovia”’ and a sale of lots and acres was effected. 
Lots 50 x 150 sold at $100; $30 cash, balance in six months. 
Five-acre tracts were $250 per acre. Within three months, 
the lots had nearly all been sold, and prices had advanced to 
$300. ‘Twelve months from date of sale, lots on Myrtle 
Avenue actually brought $150 per front foot. For one 
corner lot, 50 feet front, for which a Los Angeles hotel man 
paid $600, an offer of $12,000 was refused, in the summer of 
1887. A person who should have bought ten lots in the 





and one in some 
was 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE BOOM. 
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business center of Monrovia at the initial sale, paying down 
$300 for the ten, could have sold them within six months 
for $50,000. Many people did clear up large suius in this 
phenomenal town, but many at once put the money in some- 
where else, and—! Even the founder of Monrovia failed 
to profit permanently. Meantime the town—one of the 
most pleasantly located in Southern California — has become 
a solid settlement, with a considerable population of well- 
to-do citizens. 

Up to the spring of 1887 the ‘‘ boom,’’ while tremendously 
active, had been largely influenced by reasonable possibility. 
The buyer had generally acquired some idea of what he was 
purchasing, and used some judgment in his selections. 
That summer a swarm of outside speculators settled upon 
Los Angeles. Many were from Kansas City, then a hotbed 
of land speculation. They rode a willing horse to death, 
and crowded what would be a large advance of prices for 
three years into as many months. Land 30 miles or more 
from Los Angeles—land worthless for cultivation and with 
nothing to make it valuable for other purposes—-was secured 
by a small payment down; and by glowing advertisements, 
brass bands and promise of immense improvements, lots 
were sold like hot cakes, often to persons who had not seen 
them, and had no idea of doing more with them than to sell 
at a high profit before the second payment. This was in 
summer, when things are usually quiet in Los Angeles. 
The buyers were largely our people. The speculator’s cry 
was that everyone should buy — to sell to the hordes of land- 
hungry Easterners who would pour in that winter. Clerks, 
waiters, car-drivers, servant girls, scrimped and saved to pay 
“one-third down”’ on a 50x 150 lot in Southwest Boomville, 
East Giacomo, Paradise, or another of the hundred paper 
cities which sprung up like mushrooms. Few buyers 
bothered to visit them—and they did look remarkably 
pretty on the lithographs, with grand old mountains in the 
rear and a still grander hotel in the foreground. In one 
case, having no time to get railroad ties to show for a line 
promised in the prospectus, the projector purchased and laid 
a carload of fence-posts— later replaced by ties. 

About this time numerous towns on the Southern Cali- 
fornia Railway were laid out. Every few weeks a new town 
was sprung; but the demand for lots seemed to keep up with 
the supply. Purchasers sat up all night to obtain a choice 
lot. The chief of these places were Arcadia, Gladstone, 
Alosta, San Dimas and Lordsburg. At the latter an immense 
hotel was erected —since sold (for about one-fifth cost) to 
the Dunkards, for a college. Several of these places are 
now flourishing little towns; and the others have such 
horticultural resources that they will in time become 
important and prosperous. 

On the San Diego division were founded St. James, San 
Juan Capistrano and Fullerton. The latter is a most flourish- 
ing town, but the others must wait awhile to fulfill their 
destiny — although in time they are sure of it in the natural 
and actual march of our development. 

HARRY ELLINGTON BROOK. 
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FREESIA REFRACTA ALBA 


r tee, S the most fragrant 

known flower. It is 

a bulbous plant, na- 
tive of the Cape of Good 
Hope; known for a few 
years only to the United 
States. But its mission 
was to ‘‘come, see and 
conquer,’’ and today it is 
the favorite of many lov- 
ers, at least from February 
until May. The flowers 
are easily raised from the 
bulbs, by the merest ama- 
teur, and grown in masses 
they become a perfect sea 
of velvety white, with gra- 
dations of yellow and pink. 
They must be warmly 
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housed under glass in the frozen East, but overwhelm 
with dazzling color and sweetest fragrance in the open field 
in Southern California, yielding by macerating and distilla- 
tion large quantities of the most costly of perfumes. 

In Los Angeles freesias can be raised from the seed, and 
the growing of flower bulbs has already become a lucrative 
industry in the land south of the Tehachepi range. The 
seed is about the size, color and appearance of onion seed. 
It is very hard, and three months’ time in moist earth is 
required to start it. The first appearance of the new plant is 
in rows of spikes resembling blue-grass; then the flower 
stalks arise, twelve inches long, curved, delicately re-curved 
at the end, each with six to fifteen buds, which open suc- 
cessively into trumpets three inches long, blotched and 


ows ear® 





- Who is this little 

© Guatemaltéca 

In a gay skirt and a 
Rainbow-spun huepil * 

With a red headkerchief 
Added to make a 

Very buena moza 


From topknot to heel? 


tinged with all the shades and gradations of white, yellow and 
pink. If cut early and placed in water, the blossoms open 
one after another and for ten days reward you with beautiful 
colors and loveliest fragrance. 

Today there is a field of freesias in bloom, the largest in 
the world, at Sixteenth and Los Angeles streets, under the 
care of that great friend of the local florist, Mr. Compere— 
millions of highly-perfumed blossoms, a rolling, waving mass 
of wonderful fragrance and velvety color, scenting the air, in 
the afternoon breeze, as far as Ninth and Main streets. 
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Union Eng. Co. TARGEST FIELD OF FREESIAS IN THE WORLD. 


A bunch of freesias in a vase will keep a house perfumed 
for a week. Freesias are easily grown in pots for window 
gardens; half a dozen bulbs in each pot producing scores of 
graceful flowerstems, each with its series of blooms, yielding 
delight to the fancier for four months, at a season when other 
flowers cannot be obtained. In the Eastern States and in 
Europe there is great demand for the bulbs, which there can- 
not be produced from the seed, the season of active growth 
being too short. But here in our land of sunshine they grow 
by millions on a single acre— provided the soil is sandy, light 
and friable, and an abundance of water, fertilizer and care is 
bestowed upon this most grateful blossom. 

T. WIESENDANGER. 


A FOREIGN VISITOR. 


Bracelets and rosary 
Silver and shiny 
And a green parroquet 
Perched upon her thumb ! 
From Guatemala is 
Far for a tiny 
Barefooted traveler 


Alone to have come! 


How you must miss them all- 
Coffee-trees slender, 
Parrots and pineapples, 
Rainbow birds at play. 
Are you a sprite of the 
Tropics so tender? 
‘No? It’s Papa’s Comfort?’ 
Well, now I must say ! 
C. R. Lous. 


* Pronounced weh-peel. 
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COPMON SENSE AND CLIIMATE. 


CHICAGO business man, with his sick daughter, 
landed in Pasadena one winter evening in a rain- 
storm, Next morning he came to Los Angeles to 

ask a friend as to the best place for her restoration. It was 
raining when he took the train, but by the time he arrived, 
thirty minutes later, the sun was shining through a still 
atmosphere with the glory of spring. ‘‘I am satisfied it 
won't do to keep her in Pasadena,’’ he said, ‘‘It’s alto- 
gether too rainy and damp. I’d better bring her down 
here.’’ Reminded that perhaps the sun was also shining 
in Pasadena, he smiled confusedly. He was an example 
of many who unreflectingly jump to conclusions about the 
effect of weather on human comfort and health. 

There has been no end of exaggeration about the climate 
of Southern California. One who recovers from pulmonary 
tuberculosis is excusable for some enthusiasm about the 
climate ; while he who fails to recover will hardly be loud 
in his praises; and the boomer of land must be forgiven if 
he heralds one case and forgets the other. 

It would be a great gain if we could exactly know the 
effect on health of residence in this region. An honest 
foundation for reasoning and action is always profitable, 
and in this case would be doubly so. 

Naturally, since pulmonary tuberculosis is mankind’s 
greatest enemy, it is made a test for climates claimed to be 
wholesome, and is the test insisted upon for ours. It was 
said the disease could not originate here— that nobody ever 
had it unless he brought it from afar. But long ago that 
ceased to be tenable. This scourge is everywhere, in all 
communities of any size, and must be. Cases are found 
arising here exactly as in any other country —only in lower 
ratio to population.- The bacilli of tuberculosis abound 
wherever people do. In the bodies of half the healthy 
people, of any city in the United States, their existence 
could probably be demonstrated, but only when some part 
is in a condition of reduced resistance do they multiply and 
set up the destructive process ; under all other circumstances 
the system is able to check or destroy them. 

If all the people here could work or play at pleasure, and 
would live in a hygienic way, doubtless tuberculosis would 
be known almost solely as an imported disease. But no 
place has a monopoly of those who struggle for their bread ; 
and in a heaven-on-earth man would find some means of 
polluting the environment. Lower the vitality of the body, 
make it live under depressing conditions, and tuberculosis 
can almost certainly be produced, especially in those with 
hereditary susceptibility. 

The fear that wide distribution of the bacilli will make 
this section dangerous is unfounded. No bacillus, dis- 
lodged from its entanglements and able to float in the air, 
can long survive in this intense sunshine. But it should 
surprise no one that many die here of tuberculosis, nor 
that valetudinarians are seen on our streets; for this is an 
asylum whither many such come. 

Although many who come with consumption are doomed 
to fail, many recover—so many that there is now a small 
army of them, to say nothing of the larger army of those 
who, without recovering, have stopped the progress of the 


disease for years. Those who have quite recovered boast 
ot that fact, and of how extreme was their case. But of 
course most of them came with the disease in its incipiency, 
with fair physical vigor, and healthy digestive and excre- 
tory organs, and without strong predisposition to the disease. 

What is the medicinal or the beneficial thing in a climate ? 
That question the sanitarian would like answered authori- 
tativelys The benefit must lie mainly in the atmosphere. 
This can vary in its moisture at different times and places, 
in its pressure at different altitudes, and possibly in tincturing 
that it acquires from the land over which it moves. These 
variations in different parts of the country are not great; 
but trifles tip the scales when they are evenly balanced. But 
I believe that any unprejudiced student will incline to agree 
with the late Dr. Keating of Colorado Springs, that there 
is nothing of great value remedially in climates fer se, but 
that they are chiefly beneficial as they enable invalids to 
stay much out of doors. Sunshine, mild temperatures, 
freedom from storms are valuable unspeakably, for the air 
of houses is always to some extent polluted and unfit to 
breathe, and life out of doors, other things being equal, is 
the greatest boon to all invalids, especially those with lung 
diseases. 

Some value there is for consumptives in a dry air, like 
that of the vast Southwest. It reduces expectoration and 
cough, and often leads to real or fancied improvement. A 
lessening of expectoration and cough is always delightful 
to the invalid, but often is a false indication of betterment ; 
an increase in the amount raised, especially when it is 
mainly mucus, is frequently not harmful. Mucus costs the 
system little; while the purulent matter always contains 
the products of microbic action, and the absorption of it 
always induces fever. The sick find it hard to learn that 
the cough is nature’s almost sole method of raising morbid 
substances from the respiratory organs. So they beg for 
drugs that may stop the cough, and breathe superficially 
to prevent the cough that deep breathing causes— and thus 
retain poisons they could easily expel. 

High altitudes compel one to breathe more rapidly and 
deeply, and so expand the air-vesicles of the lungs more 
fully —a most desirable thing to do; but it is difficult to see 
how this can be more efficacious than frequent, voluntary, 
deep inspirations which expand the lungs quite as much, 
and at lower altitudes carry to them more oxygen. 

It is a great pity that invalids, migrating hitherward, 
cannot have the full benefit of the climate; but as to cloth- 
ing, heating of rooms, ventilation, foods and other particu- 
lars, false teaching before coming is supplemented by some 
irrational popular notions— which lack of space forbids 
discussion here—and so many miss half the benefit and 
pleasure they might have. 

Southern California must eventually be famous, not so 
much as a resort for the sick, but rather as a paradise for 
children and the aged. Children here have fewer mortal 
diseases; and the old, freed from the strain of intense 
weather and consequent long housing-up, set back the 


hands on the dial of their years. 
NORMAN BRIDGE. 
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LA FIESTA DE LOS ANGELES. 


HE second formal celebration of the Festival of the 
Angeles was held in Los Angeles city during the 
entire week from the 15th to the 20th of April. 

The affair was from every point of view a pronounced suc- 
cess, and there is no doubt it will become one of the 
permanent institutions of Southern California. 

The entire city was decorated with Fiesta colors and with 
flowers and greenery, and along the line of march of the 
procession and in the park where the formal exercises took 
place there was a solid mass of harmonious color. Many 
thousand flags of the Fiesta colors fluttered in the air, the 
telegraph and telephone posts were covered with garlands, 
and rows of colored lanterns 
lined the streets on both 
sides. It was a brilliant a 72 
and beautiful sight. 

Monday evening the reign 
of the queen began with the 
appearance at the City Hall 
of a troop of her retainers 
who took possession of the 
public offices and demanded 
the keys of the city from 
the Council. The latter 
surrendered at discretion, 
and during the five days 
that followed upto midnight 
of Saturday the city was 
pervaded with the spirit of 
the carnival. 

Tuesday noon the queen 
arrived and was greeted by 
an enormous crowd of en- 
thusiastic subjects. At 
Central Park a magnificent 
throne had been erected, 
and here in the presence of 
10,000 people the formal 
ceremonies began. A 
pageant over a mile in 
length passed before the 
queen, and then paraded 
the city to the delight of 
one hundred thousand people. The first twenty floats in 
this procession constituted the Pageant of the Pacific, the 
plan and purpose of which was outlined in the April number 
of the LAND OF SUNSHINE. In the supplement of the 
present issue will be found reproductions of a number of 
these floats. 

Tuesday evening a grand concert was held at the Pavilion, 
at which the Fiesta chorus of several hundred voices and 
the Fiesta orchestra appeared. 

Among the many thousand visitors to this city from dis- 
tant points were the Half Million Club from San Francisco 
and the California Press Association from the Northern 
sections of the State. Wednesday afternoon a formal 
reception was tendered these visitors at the Chamber of 
Commerce, at which W. H. Mills, of San Francisco, and 


ed —— 
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others spoke. Wednesday evening the second grand pageant 
took place, which contained many floats representing neigh- 
boring cities and local trades and enterprises. 

Thursday was school children’s day, and one of the most 
impressive parades of the week took place. Several thou- 
sand school children wearing Fiesta colors and carrying the 
American flag, marched through the streets and presented 
themselves before the queen and her court. It was a sight 
to stimulate true patriotism and sincere reverence for the 
greatest of America’s institutions—the free public school. 

Thursday night the grand ball, the social event of the 
Fiesta, occurred. The Pavilion was brilliantly decorated 
for the event, and the dancing floor with its gaily dressed 
maskers and the galleries filled with a large and enthusiastic 

= crowd of visitors, made a 
=- scene which none of those 
present are likely ever to 
forget. 

Friday afternoon the 
fourth pageant occurred, 
which consisted chiefly of 
military. The fire depart- 
ment, various fraternal 
organizations and floats rep- 
resenting the commercial 
and horticultural pursuits 
of Southern California cities 
completed the parade. 

Saturday was ‘‘ El] Diade 
los Flores’’—the day of 
flowers—the most pictur- 
esque and artistic portion of 
the entire celebration. The 
pageant consisted of vehicles 
of all kinds decorated in 
flowers. The tribunes at 
Central Park, which con- 
tained seats for eight thou- 
sand people, were filled with 
visitors all provided with 
baskets of flowers with 
which they pelted the occu- 
pants of the vehicles in the 
Millions of 
flowers were used in the 


procession. 


decorations of the carriages, one of them using 75,000 of 
one kind of flower. 
The evening of Saturday was ‘ All Fools’ Night,’’ when 
thousands of maskers paraded the business portion of the city. 
The Director-General of the Fiesta was Mr. Max Meyberg, 
a well-known merchant. The details were in the hands of 
a hundred or more citizens divided in fifteen committees. 
The Queen of the Fiesta was Mrs. Modini-Wood, whose 
portrait is presented herewith. Possessing in a high degree 
the social, intellectual and physical qualifications necessary 
for such a position, her reign was decidedly popular. She 
was supported by a court of ladies-of-honor chosen from the 
best-known families of the city. ° 
The Fiesta is developing into a decided success, and that of 
1896 will well repay a trip clear across the continent to see. 
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AN ARTIST’S PARADISE. 


By an Associate of the Salon Champ de Mars, Paris. 


7 HY do you live here? Health troubling you?”’ 
These questions are continually asked by East- 
ern friends, who find an artist located here. 

Is it that he meets such appreciation here as draws and 
holds him, or is the picture market so active as to remuner- 
ate him? Neither. 

Some seek the gentler conditions of our coast that they 
may prolong, possibly, an overworked life. But the robust 
painter (and not a few such are located here from choice), 
for what does he come ? 

For the inexhaustible material he finds—for Ca/ifornia, 
the country of all for the painter. 

Such pure and living color is found in but few parts of 
the worid, and such variety of strange and “ paintable"’ 
matter does not exist elsewhere. 

‘‘Give me California and the necessities, for Europe and 
the luxuries,’’ said one of our great artists; and I have 
heard similar expressions from other able painters. 

The marvelous has always been associated with this 
State. The same strange charm still exists that attached 
to California in the first Spanish exploration. Its history 
teems with romance and picturesqueness. 

Artistic interest was first awakened about the time Fré- 
mont’s reports were made public; and a few of the then 
rising ‘‘Hudson River School”’ of scenic painters determ- 
ined to go to California. Some did go; and the success of 
Bierstadt gave impetus to the Western movement. What- 
ever his work lacked, he possessed in a high degree pictur- 
esqueness. His coming, and that of others, was the begin- 
ning of the school of scenic painting in California. 

Then came Tavernier, the Frenchman, a brilliant colorist 
and abler painter, followed by Nahl, Hill and Keith—and 
thus this school of scenic painting sprang up, which has for 
thirty years, at least so far as production is concerned, ri- 
valed the most distinguished of its Eastern contemporaries. 
And some of its individual productions will rank with the 
best in landscape painting. 

Monterey and its ‘‘ Point of Pines,’’ the Yosemite, Shasta, 
the ‘‘ Big Trees,’’ and a thousand less known places, have 
been the sketching grounds of these able men; and it is 
not too much to say that through their united efforts has 
arisen a school of art whose influence has been felt through- 
out America. Bad as much of the early mass of art pro- 
duction is, it shows definitely the possibilities of out-of-door 
painting in California. There is a poetic and ideal tendency 
in most of it, a strong leaning toward the decorative. These 
qualities, I believe, are inseparable from our future art. 

The ideal has improved. Both artist and public have 


tired of theatrical effects. The rural districts have grown 
older and more interesting. The desire to beautify seizes 
everyone, and even the stern Yankee in this sunny land 
despite himself becomes enthusiastic, notices effects, per- 
ceives color, and even talks of the ‘‘tone of things.’’ An 
easy rustic fancy unconsciously creeps into his idea of home; 
he feels a want, and builds more beautifully than the cold, 
fretful East ever permitted him to dream of building. ‘‘It’s 
in the air,’”’ we say—and very truly. George Innes re- 
gretted that he had not come to California early in life. 
Foxfroft Cole, when crossing Arizona on his way here in 
87, dreamed of the ‘‘wonders’’ he expected to see — he had 
formed his ideas from descriptions and from pictures of our 
‘“‘monstrosities.”” ‘‘Imagine, then,’’ he said, ‘‘ my surprise, 
when I stopped at Pasadena, to find a pastoral district more 
beautiful than France.’’ He had spent twelve or fourteen 
years in France and Holland—seven of them at Barbazon. 
He lingered six months in Pasadena, and could not be in- 
duced to go sketching beyond walking distance from his 
rooms. ‘‘Why,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I have already chosen 
work that would keep me busy for years, here in the neigh- 
borhood.’’ When he returned home, all Boston was astir 
over his California studies. 

We have only begun. 
earnest, and as independent of the prevailing eccentricities 
of Impressionism as if we lived on another planet. In fact 
in California we ave quite in another world. The art influ- 
ence here is so direct and so pure, that Benjamin Constant 
remarked in 1892 that the young men from California came 
better prepared for the deeper studies than those from New 
York. 

So far we have witnessed but the first mad rush for paint- 
ing the extraordinary in nature. Now we are on the eve of 
anew epoch. With many of the ablest younger painters 
wedded to California, such results, I believe, will follow as 
will excite our Eastern friends as much—and hold their 
A few rotting ruins have been well painted ; 
but the Mission—the home of the Franciscan Friar— has 
not yet been seriously considered by the poet painter. The 
finer qualities of color, the language of color, have hardly 
been touched by any, excepting Keith. As for figure paint- 
ing, we shall need a little more pecuniary independence in 
the artist, before he can undertake serious work of this or- 
der, which always entails great expense. But in this, Cal- 
ifornia is fully as rich and picturesque as in her landscape. 

It is gratifying to note a local interest growing, which ere 
long will support the artist to his best efforts. 

Joun GutTzon BORGLUM. 


Our artists are thoroughly in 


interest longer. 


THE WATER GARDEN. 


“The water-lily to the light 
Her chalice reared, of silver bright.” 
The Lady of the Lake. 


HERE is no lovelier view than an Eastern lake when 
it is decked with the fresh and fragrant blossoms of 
the native white water-lily, Mymphea odorata, the 

queen of North American wild flowers. 
During the last fifteen years greatly increased attention 


has been paid in this country to the culture of aquatics; it 
having been learned that nearly all plants of this class 
which are grown under glass in Europe will flourish in the 
open air here. Now there have been gathered, from many 
climes and continents, water-lilies of almost every hue 

red, pink, purple, blue and yellow—the monster-leaved 
Victoria regia, the venerable Egyptian lotus, and a great 
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variety of less important aquatics, which tend to give the 
water garden almost as great variety as a garden on dry 
lend. Fully fifty varieties of water-lilies are now in culti- 
vation, and at least seven of the lotus. Besides the native 
species there are many beautiful white ones, varying in size 
from the little Chinese lily, the diameter of a half dollar, 
to Nymphaea dentata with flowers twelve inches across. This, 
and Nympheza Devoniensis, with large flowers of brilliant 
rose-red color, open 
their flowers at night 
like the night-bloom- 
ing cereus, but re- 
main open several 
hours in the morn- 
ing. In the Zanzi- 
bar lilies we have 
purple, blue and 
deep pink; all large- 
flowered and with a 
delightful fragrance 
quite distinct from 
the common water- 
lily. Yellow is rep- 
resented by a richly- 
colored species from 
Mexico and a lovely 
pale-colored variety 
of European origin. 

The lotus, grown 
in Egypt three thou- 
sand years ago, and 
in India, China and 
Japan a sacred flow- 
er at the present 
time, is already cultivated considerably in California. 

The majority of these plants are gross feeders, and it is 
well nigh impossible to make the soil too rich for them. 
Any soil which will grow good vegetables will, if properly 
enriched, grow aquatics. A compost of two-thirds good 
soil and one-third well decayed manure, with a liberal 


THE LIVE-OAK. 


MOST attractive feature of many valleys and foot- 
hills of Southern California is the live-oak, a ma- 
jestic tree which generally grows in clumps, giving 

the country the appearance of an English park. It is an 
evergreen, and differs considerably from oaks in the Eastern 
States. It is one of the most valuable timber trees of the 
genus; heavy, close grained and durable. An old tree, 
with its huge trunk and far-spreading boughs, often clothed 
with the beard-like ‘‘Spanish moss,’’ has a peculiarly ven- 
erable aspect. Its acorns were a food-staple with the abo- 
rigines of this section. 

One of our most extensive groves of live-oaks is in the 
San Gabriel valley, on the Baldwin ranch. During the 
boom as much as $500 extra was paid for a lot in Pasadena 
on which was a particularly fine live-oak. One of the 
noblest and best-known specimens stands in the middle of 





sites A LOTUS POND. 
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sprinkling of bone meal, is what we recommend. If you 
have a black friable loam which is intermediate between 
adobe and sandy loam, it would be excellent for the pur- 
pose. 

The simplest arrangement is a large tub or half hogshead 
partly filled with soil and located in a sunny position. A 
much better plan is to make a small pool by excavating the 
ground about two feet and covering the bottom and sides 
with ‘concrete and 
cement. In a basin 
eight or ten feet 
across quite a vari- 
ety of plants may be 
grown, using wood- 
en boxes or shallow 
tubs to hold the soil. 
Fountain basins can 
be utilized in the 
same manner. It is 
not necessary that 
there should be a 
continuous flow of 
water, but during 
the growing season 
enough should be 
run in each day to 
prevent stagnation 
and to keep the 
plants in health. 

The beauty of a 
water garden is 
greatly enhanced by 
a setting of taller 
plants with graceful 
foliage near it, such as the feathery papyrus, giant grasses, 
the towering bamboo, and a variety of noble and beautiful 
palms. In this peculiarly favorable climate it is probable 
that more and more attention will be given to these fasci- 


nating, but now rather neglected, flowers. 
EpMUND D. STURTEVANT. 





Waite, Photo. 
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THE ORANGE GROVE AVENUE LIVE-OAK, PASADENA. 


Orange Grove avenue, Pasadena. There are also fine groves 
along the foothills of the San Fernando valley and in parts 
of Ventura county, particularly the Ojai. 
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A WORD IN SEASON. 

At just about the present stage of the calendar our East- 

ern friends find themselves face to face with a bifurcated 
problem. It is high time to be deciding whether this sum- 
mer they shall stay at home and be sunstruck or go to beach 
or mountains and be bankrupted. There are advantages 
about either plan. It does not cost so much to gasp in your 
fiery furnace of a room, heated seven times hotter than it 
was wont to be heated ; or to drop like flies along the curbs 
when you venture out. On the other hand, it is rather 
pleasanter to be where you can breathe by day and sleep by 
night; even if it does absorb the last shekel in your bank 
account. The two horns of the dilemma are so evenly joy- 
ous that it is hard to choose. There you are, halting be- 
tween the devil and the deep-blue hotel bill. 

There will be just quibblers enough to say, ‘‘ Well, but 
everyone who stays East is not sunstruck in summer.’’ True 
for you. Neither is every man slain who mixes himself with 
battlefields or the pension-list is inerror. A great many 
more survive in either case than have earned continuity by 
prudence. For neither war nor East-staying is a safe occu- 
pation. When the mercury beats 80° in the saturated at- 
mospheres of the East, it means danger — and that is every 
summer. For every added notch on the thermometer there 
js a definite increase in the mortality by sunstrokes. People 
begin to lie down in the street without much care to choose 
a clean spot. Not everybody, not a majority ; but here one 
and there one. Next morning the papers have a pretty list. 
Forty people are not many in the million and a half of New 
York. ‘They are not missed. But if one of the forty had 
been You, eh? Then there wou/d have been a hitch in the 
procession of the universe! Of course it is unlikely that 
Providence could so far forget itself as to sunstrike You; 
but such impertinences sometimes happen. You take your 
chance— why? Because you were born in it. But you 
know perfectly well that you would not take half the risk 
of smallpox, which you are zo/ used to, for any money. 
Yet as a matter of fact, a man dead of smallpox isn’t a 
particle deader than if he had died of sunstroke. 

But mortal peril is an extreme case. If you enjoy it, 
there is no law against it. It may be a brave man who 
wills to stand his chances with danger. But it is neither a 
brave man nor a wise one who sticks to the daily-misery 
habit just because he was born that way. 
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Here in God’s Country the sun isn’t a summer footpad, 
strolling around with a club to crack casual crowns. It is 
not particularly strange that the Easterner, reckoning from 
home experience, should presume that where you don’t 
freeze to death in winter you must roast to death in sum- 
mer. So we might, if we had here what passes for air in 
the East; but we haven’t. There is as much difference 
between a humid and an arid atmosphere as between wet 
clothing and dry clothing. It would take some people sev- 
eral generations to think of drying their garments, if their 
fathers had gone wet; but it is generally conceded now that 
dampness is not comfortable to put on. 

It is the dryness of our atmosphere which makes the 
Californian summer a joy forever, and simply a revelation 
to the man who never dreamed what a comfortable summer 
means until he came here. The mercury sometimes aspires ; 
but in vain. There are no prostrations and there is no feel- 
ing of prostration. Even on the blistered desert, where 
130° is not unheard of, there is no sunstroke. In habitable 
Southern California there is hardly even discomfort. When 
two or three days of that dry heat come, you bask in it as 
a cat before the fire. It does not exhaust nor enervate. 
The hottest day ever seen here is not so hot as 80° in New 
York. The thermometer may say it is, but you will know 
the thermometer is—another. You are pursuing your 
business or your pleasure without interruption and without 
discomfort. Or, if you wish to ‘‘resort,’’ an hour takes you 
to mountains or sea, both endowed with all the pleasures 
that belong to summer outing. 

Summer as a whole in Southern California is a season of 
delight. Every day of it you can be active. Every night 
of it you will sleep under an honest all-wool blanket, if not 
two. And ‘‘sleep,’’ out here, doesn’t mean kick and toss 
and sweat and wish you were dead and on ice. 
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Among the contributors to the June number are ‘‘that 
prince of Nimrods’? T. S. Van Dyke, author of ‘‘ Rod and 
Gun in Southern California,’’ ‘‘ The Still-Hunter,’’ and 
other books particularly graphic in style and full of the fla- 
vor of this country; Charles Dwight Willard, for several 
years the principal short-story writer of that highest-grade 
weekly on this Coast, the A4vgonaut; Norman Bridge, M. D., 
a specialist of national reputation in pulmonary diseases, 
who handles topics of vital interest here with a clear and 
taking readableness of which few even among experts are 
capable; Auguste Wey, a Pasadena contributor to Harper's 
Weekly; Estelle Thomson, of Coronado, a writer for .S/. 
Nicholas and The Outlook; Chas. F. Lummis, and other 
Southern Californians. 

The illustration will be specially lavish and attractive 
including a great number of unusually beautiful photo- 
engravings, and drawings by Wachtel, Cambensy and Tra- 
ver. The number will be—as its predecessors have been 
— purely a magazine of and by Southern California, and 
for everyone here or elsewhere who wishes good reading. 


KK 


With its next issue (June) the LAND oF SUNSHINE will 
become a magazine full-fledged though not full-grown. The 
new cover-design is here reproduced in miniature, that our 
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readers may be getting acquainted with it. In its new form 
this will be far and away the handsomest periodical ever 
issued in Southern California, as it intends to be the most 
readable. In artistic and literary quality it will be some- 
thing we shall not have to smuggle out of sight when we 
hear the footsteps of an Easterner. It will also give him 
more varied and more valuable information about this 
country than any monthly publication has ever given. And 
it will not make him think he would better fetch along a 
schoolmaster when he comes to visit us. 

The new cover will speak for itself as well to the artistic 
as to the general eye. Simple and strong, original but not 
eccentric, significant and appropriate yet highly decorative, 
it proves itself no journeyman job. Most magazines are 
limited, by the very breadth of their] field, to the purely 
conventional symbols. The most expressive hallmark they 
can find to typify their locale, their character, their scope, 
is a rococo tidy, a pair of Corinthi- 
an gateposts, or a Wenzell young 
lady who changes her dress once 
a month. 

But our more definite if nar- 
rower field is more generous of ar- 
tistic suggestions. The peculiar 
fitness of the California lion — the 
most perfect of the animate crea- 
tion in the New World, the high- 
est type of physical grace and 
sinewy strength, the most typical 
sun-lover—as the fetich of South- 
ern California was outlined in the 
April number. He is a symbol 
worth having, as Mr. Borglum has 
drawn him basking Sphinx-like in 
the setting sun. 

The rose is as perfectly typical, 
not only of fertility but of refine- My 
ment. As the king of beasts stands 
for physical, so does the queen of 
flowers for mental, grace. There 
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There is no such thing as ‘‘South California.’’ There is 
a State of California; the more genial and more prosperous 
end of which is known as Southern California —just as the 
region of Fall River would be spoken of as Southern Mass- 
achusetts. ‘‘South California’’ would mean, to those who 
know the English language from a premature persimmon, 
that there were two States of California, as of Carolina. 
There are not; and there never will be. We Californians 
glory in our State, whichever end we inhabit. Now and 
then there is skin-deep talk of splitting it; but that has no 
backing of public opinion. Nobody had ever thought of 
such a thing, but for the fact that this end of the State had 
always been despitefully entreated by the northern end. It 
is not pleasant to be unable to get justice. But the West 
as a whole is not going to secede from the Union because it 
is thus far impossible to beat into the skuli of Washington 
a bc ae more than 500 miles wide. People who think, 
}} need hardly be reminded that until 
we outvote Northern California we 
cannot get ourselves amputated ; 
that when we outvote them, we can 
make our own justice and shall no 
longer have the shadow of a wish 
to part with that enormous and su- 
perb area which is the proper com- 
plement to ours. The old name, 
California, means something; it 
suggests a story that every one 
knows. We cannot afford to part 
with it and its associations. 


OK 


This side of Bret Harte, no book 
of California stories ranks with 
\ Margaret Collier Graham’s Séories 

of the Foothills, recently issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. More 


aoe. romantic ‘‘local color’’ has been 


~~ put forth from this romantic State; 
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= but in literary art and human in- 





are no roses where man 1s uncul- 
tivated; and while California is 
not the only country where roses 
grow, it is the one where they reach their highest per- 
fection. 

The legend—that apt old Spanish proverb: ‘‘the lands 
of the sun expand the soul’’— was kindly suggested for the 
magazine by W. C. Brownell, the well-known New York 
critic and literary adviser to the Scribners. 

John Gutzon Borglum, who has interpreted the design 
with so firm a hand, adds another little touch to its aptness. 
The editor of this magazine was among the first to see and 
predict a large future for the crude boy who ten years ago 
was making in this city his first art beginnings, with all 
things against him except one. Since then, by no adventi- 


Union Eng. Co 


. tious circumstance but by sheer talent, he has conquered 


honor not only in his own country but in several others; 
avd today it is not an unknown lad but an associate of the 
Salon Champ de Mars, Paris, who draws the cover of the 
LAND OF SUNSHINE. 
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SKETCH OF THE NEW COVER FOR JUNE. 


aricg ime terest Mrs. Graham so easily dis- 
tances the field that comparison 
would be uncomfortable; and in calm truth, she has as little 
to be ashamed in the best Eastern company as among Cali- 
fornia writers. The average of them that ‘‘rabbit the literary 
warren’’ reckon it quite superfluous to know whereof they 
write, and still wonder why the rivers refuse to kindle for 
them. In reading Mrs. Graham, one is as conscious of her 
grasp of the subject as of her self-control with it, and as of 
her swift, sinewy, clean-cut style, which would successfully 
carry a much inferior art. But while Mrs. Graham knows 
how to say it, she still more has something to say. The 
object of a story is not so much to pass muster with the 
critic as to interest the reader; and the reader who is not 
carried along by ‘‘The Withrow Water-Right’’ is not 
healthfully portable, that is all. Mrs. Graham is a long- 
time resident of Pasadena, western in the best and fullest 
sense, and as interesting as her stories. 
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THE LOQUAT. 

FRUIT pretty certain to be unknown to Eastern 
visitors is seen by them on the 
fruit-stands of this city in the 

month of May. Itisof a bright lemon 

color, and about the size and shape of 

a large damson plum. This is the 

loquat— Photinia Japonica, or Japan 

medlar, or nispero, as it is called in 

Spanish-America, Itis a native of the 

Orient, its name being taken from the 

Chinese /ukwat, and like most other 
fruits which come from the countries 

of the dawn is largely composed of 

‘‘stone’’—much of its bulk being 

filled with from one to three handsome, 

polished brown kernels. The flavor is 
one of the most delicious acids known 
—clear, nonestringent, and unlike any 
other thing. It is deemed very whole- 
some, and particularly advantageous in 
cases of indigestion or other stomach 
troubles. It yields, also, an especially 
fine and characteristic jelly, unexcelled unless by that of 
the yellow guava. 
Coming in that gap of the season when there is very little 
other fruit in the market — when the citrus crop is past and 


NEW POTATOES IN MARCH. 
EFERENCE was made in the LAND OF SUNSHINE a 
few months ago to the growing importance of the 
winter vegetable industry in Southern California. 
Already large quantities of vegetables are shipped North 
and East during the winter months, and the trade is con- 
stantly increasing. 

In the article referred to reference was chiefly made to 
such delicate winter vegetables as green peas, string beans, 
tomatoes, etc. The more hardy potato is also a very profit- 
able crop to raise in this section when it can be placed on 
the market at a time when the Eastern States are entirely 
bare of new potatoes, except those which are imported 
from Bermuda. 

Potatoes can be planted in those sections of Southern 
California which are comparatively frostless, after the first 
good rain in winter, or say early in December, and if of an 
early variety should be ready for market early in March, at 
which time they are generally worth from two to three 
cents a pound. One of the chief points to be studied by 
the Southern California farmer who wishes to make a suc- 
cess of raising potatoes is the getting of a good variety of 
seed. It has been found that local potatoes ‘‘run out’’ and 
consequently to achieve good results it is necessary to pur- 
chase seed from the northern part of the Stdte. 

The business of raising potatoes in this section has been 
left altogether too much in the hands of Chinamen, who 
have made much money in the industry. There is no rea- 
son why this should be the case, as potatoes are a very 
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before the deciduous crops have ripened — the loquat is par- 
ticularly acceptable. 

The tree is a beautiful evergreen, with a straight, slender, 
graceful trunk which attains a height 
of twenty to thirty feet. The leaves 
are a rich, dark green, silvery under- 
neath; and at about Christmas time 
the tree is covered with fragrant 
flowers. 

The loquat bears early and very 
heavily. It has not yet been planted 
to any extent in Southern California 
on the orchard basis, but is frequently 
found as an ornamental tree in yards 
and gardens. The demand for the 
fruit is increasing, as its decided merits 
become better known; and more ex- 
tensive planting will probably follow 
soon. 

The loquat is an interesting example 
of fruit evolution. When its cultiva- 
tion first began it was little else than 
seed covered by skin, with a few drops 
of juice and a thin layer of pulp be- 
Under the favoring conditions which it meets in 


tween. 
California its improvement is likely to be rapid, and at the 
end of a few generations of trees the loquat will undoubtedly 


rank as a commercial fruit of special excellence. H. E. 


profitable crop if brought into market at the right time. 
Some remarkable returns have been had from potatoes in 
the neighborhood of Los Angeles. Some time ago a grower 
at Burbank reported a yield of g00 sacks of potatoes as the 


product of five acres, grown without irrigation. The va- 
riety was the White Burbank. The crop was sold for $900, 
more than two-thirds of which was clear profit. This is 


about as good as fruit-growing. Forty of these potatoes 
went to the bushel. 

There is no reason why Southern California should not 
supply the Eastern States with new potatoes during the late 
winter and early spring months. 

This would give a valuable addition to the agricultural 
resources of Southern California. Outsiders complain some- 
times that we depend too much on a few crops—that our 
agriculture is not varied enough. To any one who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the agricultural and horticul- 
tural resources of this section such a statement will not 
appear well founded, but still it is true that there is room 
for much more diversity in the crops of a region where 
almost every product that is cultivated from the Arctic to 
the equator can be successfully raised. In addition to the 
large number of fruits, both citrus and deciduous, which 
are now shipped from Southern California, there is no reason 
why, within a few years, this section should not be doing 
an equally important business in the shipment of vegetables 
of all descriptions. Thus, before long there will not be one 
month out of the twelve in which train loads of produce 
are not sent across the mountains to supply the less fortunate 
residents of the Eastern and Northern States. G. H. W. 
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RIVERSIDE—THE CITY 

PARTY of gentlemen were talking in a Riverside 
hotel some years ago, when one remarked it seemed 
strange to him that Riverside did not advertise itself 
‘‘Why,’’ said he, ‘‘I never heard of it until I was 
half way across the continent.’’ 

“Well, that is queer,’’ replied another, ‘‘for I heard of it 
and made up my mind then that I 


more. 


when I was in India 
would come and see it.”’ 

He is 
hardly any intelligent person can have missed hearing of 


one of thousands; and it seems that nowadays 


Riverside. Thousands of others have come to view it for 
themselves. ‘Thousands, too, have come to see it, and yet 
have not seen it—— those who come in great excursion parties, 
hasten from the trains to carriages in waiting, are driven 
through the town, down the famous Magnolia Avenue and 
taking the cars again are off to ‘‘do”’ some other place in 
like manner. Such ‘‘travelers’’— heaven save the mark! 
see very little of Riverside or of any place they visit thus. 
The writer has been asked ‘‘on what street are your fine 
They are on no particular street but 


residences here? 
scattered over a territory 
nearly ten miles in length 
and two miles in breadth, 
with 150 miles of streets 
and avenues extending in 
all directions, bordered 
with the evergreen palm, 
cedar, grevilla, eucalyptus 
and pepper trees, with oc- 
casional elms and weep- 
ing willows (reminding 
one of Eastern homes). 


Riverside could hardly 
mass its fine residences in 
any one locality; and no 
hurried will give 
opportunity to see much 
besides the miles of orange 


visit 
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The two original Washington Navel Orange Trees, 
parents of their race. 


McMillen, Phot 


OF ORANGE GROVES. 

groves that lie on either hand. 
in the grove, the residence is found, with its lawns, its 
fountains, flowers and shrubbery, then expressions of sur- 


When upon the avenue or 


prise and pleasure are enthusiastic. 

Riverside is located in the upper Santa Ana valley, and 
includes a territory some sixteen miles in length and varying 
from two to three miles in width. 
of the land, it seems designed by Nature to illustrate the 


From the natural trend 


perfection to which irrigation may be carried. 

The irrigating system consists of two canals covering a 
distance of forty-two miles, with lateral ditches and pipes 
covering 139 miles more, under the control of the Riverside 
Water Company; and the Gage Canal, twenty miles in 
length, with fifty miles more of laterals, under control of 
the Riverside Trust Co., Limited. Altogether, the systems 
cover an area of 25,000 acres, of which 12,000 acres are 
planted to oranges and lemons. 

The upper canal of the Riverside Water Company carries 
the entire flow of a creek which comes down from the San 
Bernardino mountains, and is carried across the Santa Ana 
river by a flume a mile 
and a quarter in length, 
and then through a tunnel 
nearly two-thirds of a mile 
before striking the level of 
the plains on which it per- 
forms its magic. 

In addition to this, ar- 
tesian water for domestic 
and fire purposes is fur- 
nished by a pipe-line ex- 
tending over fifty miles of 
territory, from twenty- 
three wells to 
feet in depth) located nine 
miles above the city in an 
artesian belt, from which 
the Gage canal is also 
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supplied. By means of this pipe-line, homes are furnished 
with water direct from the wells, some fifty miles of streets 
and avenues are kept sprinkled during the dry season, and 
two three-quarter inch streams can be thrown upon the 
highest buildings without the aid of fire engines. 

Although light is now furnished by a local gas company, 
and a San Bernardino electric company, and the streets 
generally are good (except in very wet weather), the propo- 
sition is before the people to issue bonds to the amount of 
$125,000 for the erection of an electric light and power plant 
and for paving the principal streets. 

Fourteen churches bespeak the moral sentiment of the 
community, and fine school buildings, with their army of 
scholars, tell of its educational advantages. With an elegant 


opera house, a fine public library of 10,000 volumes, a 
Y. M. C. A. building, a number of halls belonging to 
different frater nitie | — 
three banks, two daily <a 

“> 
and three weekly 


newspapers, and sev- 
eral fine hotels, River- 
side is at least on a 
par with cities of 
size wherever located. 

The cultivation of 
the orange is the 
principal industry of 
Riverside. Raisins 
were also extensively 
cultivated until within 
a few when 
much of the acreage 
devoted to them was 
turned into orange 
groves, as producing 
better results with less 
labor. The first oranges of Southern California were of the 
class introduced by the priests from Mexico and planted 
around the old Missions; Florida trees being later brought 
in. But it remained for the early settlers of Riverside to 
introduce to the world the far-ftamed, prize-winning Wash- 
ington Navel. 

There are two varieties of navel orange. 


years, 


Herve Friend, Eng 


The Australian 
has a coarse, cor- 
| rugated, thick 
skin; but, in this 
climate, with cul- 
tivation, fertiliza- 
tion and care, 
proves both in 
flavor and appear- 
ance. The Wash- 
ington navel has a 
bright, smooth 
skin, is handsome 
to the eye and 
luscious to the 
taste. 

In December, 
1873, two trees 
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RIVERSIDE HIGH SCHOOL, McMillen, Photo. 





A CORNER IN BROCKTON SQUARE, 
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were received from yg Agricultural Department at Wash- 
Tibbetts, who had formerly been in 
aah trees were from Bahia, Brazil, and 
They were planted by 
Mr. Tibbetts; and 
May, 1875, buds were 
taken from them and 
used in two neighbor- 


ington by Mrs. IL. 
the Department. 
were sent out as an experiment. 


is 
_! 
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ing orchards. From 
these two trees have 
come all the Washing 
ton navel oranges on 
this Coast. The ship- 
ment of oranges from 
Riverside has grown 
from 5,000 boxes in 
and fifty car 
1882, to the 
present time, when the 


ISSO-S1, 
loads in 


shipments for the sea- 


son will amount to 


between 2,500 and 
3,000 carloads, which, 
McMillen, Phot 


counting 300 boxes to 


the car, will give an idea of the extent of the orange 
industry. 

It was through a display of Riverside oranges, made at 
the International Exposition at New Orleans in 1884, that 
the attention of the people of the United States was called 
to the superiority of the Southern California orange. This 
display received three gold medals for quality in competition 
with Florida and all the world. In consequence of this 
decision many thousand acres were straightway planted to 
citrus fruit in Riverside and in other sections of Southern 
At the Southern California citrus fairs held 
Riverside has been similarly honored. 


California. 
under State authority, 
No locality participating in the citrus fairs has won half as 
many prizes for individual displays as Riverside, However, 
as about one-half of the total crop of Southern California 
comes from Riverside, it is reasonable to suppose that it 
must grow an immense amount of very fine fruit. 

Of lemons there are over 200 acres set out, about one- 
fifth being in bearing. The lemon is growing in favor, and 
is deemed as remunerative , if not more so. 

Riverside is a unique and a beautiful city, which may well 
look with pride and pleasure to celebrating (on the 13th of 
September next) the twenty-fifth anniversary of its birth. 

W. W. WILson. 
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THE CALIFORNIA WONDER 


FOR ALL COUGHS AND COLDS. 


If your druggist doesn’t keep it, send us soc. in stamps and we 
will forward prepaid one bottle 


WE WILL GIVE with each bottle so ordered an absolute guar- 
antee to return the money if you are not satisfied 
All Druggists 


with the results. Price soc. 





Tip Top Medicine Co., San Diego, Cal. 





The Place for You.:.:... 


IS ON OUR LANDS 





A large selection of valley and mesa lands, irrigated and unirrigated, $10 to 


$350 per acre 


of railroad and supplied with water under pressure by the 


All our lands near San Diego, developed by sixty miles 


Sweetwater Dam and Irrigating System....... 


The most perfect water supply in California. 


Several five and ten acre tracts, planted and unplanted, with attractive houses, 


commanding beautiful views and making delightful homes, on 


CHULA VISTA, 


Easy terms if desired on all our property 


San Diego Land and Town Co., 


the most beautiful suburb in Southern California. 
Citrus and deciduous fruits grown to perfection 


Attractive advertising matter free. 


CORNER 
Sutter and Jones Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


poe Pleasanton 


ih, comer 
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Special Rates to Tourists. Centrally Located. Cuisine Perfect. 
The Leading Family and Tourist Hotel of the Pacific Coast. 


O. M. BRENNAN, Proprietor. 





CONTAINS THE BEST 
CONDITIONS FOR 


HOME MAKING 


Riverside County has the most perfect irrigation 
has taken more gold medals and first 
Riverside 


To be found in California. 
system in America. Riverside County 
premiums for citrus fruits than any other county in the United States. 
County is settled by moral, thrifty, refined and enterprising families, mostly from 
the Northern and Eastern States. We will guarantee you the the best values to 
be found in this State. We have rare bargains in colony lands and in choice 
improved property. For lowest prices on the very best fruit, farming and 
dairy lands, level, clear and plowed, and with first-class water rights, 
Address 


RIVERSIDE COUNTY LAND CoO., 
ROWELL HOTEL BLOCK. RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA. 








NATIONAL CITY, CAL. 
H. H. MARKHAM A. C. JONES 
President Secretary 
E. P. JOHNSON JNO. C. DOTTER, 
Treasurer 


Vice-President 
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WHOLESALE ano RETAIL 


geles 
rey, #8 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED STOCK OF 


Furniture. Carpets, Kedding, 


Upholstered Goods, Shades, Ftc., 
in Southern Caltfornta. 


220, 221 and 229 S. Broadway 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











CARLOADS OF ORANGES 
250 FROM RIVERSIDE THIS SEASON 
ORANGE GROVES 
ORANGE LANDS 


WITH BEST WATER SUPPLY IN THE STATE. 


LANDS FOR COLONIZATION 


JARVIS & BUSH 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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Redlands, California 





TOURIST, COMMERCIAL ano FAMILY 


Under its new management this hostelry has been 
refitted throughout with all modern conveniences 
and arrangements for the comfort of its guests. The 
sleeping rooms are large and airy, most of them com- 
manding a mountain or valley view of picturesque 
grandeur. Many of the suites have — baths 
connected. The proprietor has devoted especial at- 
tention to the “ cuisine,’’ and has received many 
encomiums of praise from guests for its excellence 
In fact, the Winpsor is left with regret, many of its 
guests hesitating to give the final adieus. 


H. L. SQUIRES, 


PROPRIETOR 


Rates $2 to $4 per day. 
Special by week. 
Large Sample Room free. 








Please mention that you ‘‘saw 


it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.”’ 











UNIQUE SECTION 


The section 
generally known 
as Southern Cal- 
ifornia comprises 
the seven coun- 
ties of Los Ange- 
les, San Bernar- 
dino, ‘Orange, 
Riverside, San 
Diego, Ventura 
The total area of these 





and Santa Barbara. 
counties is 44,901 square miles, which is 29 per 
cent of the area of the State, or larger than the 
combined area of Connecticut, Delaware, Mass- 
achusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode 


Island and Vermont. The coast line extends 
north-west and southeast a distance of about 
275 miles. Within this area there is a remark- 
able variety of climate, soil and topography. 
In winter one can travel on foot in three- 
quarters of an hour from orange groves to snow 
fields. The population in 1890 was 201,352. 

Los ANGELES, the leading county of Southern 
California, has an area of about 4,000 wage 
miles, some four-fifths of which is capable of 
cultivation, with water supplied. The shore 
line is about 85 miles in length. The popula- 
tion increased from 33,881 in 1880 to 101,454 in 
1890. Horticulure is the principal industry. 
There are over 1,500,000 fruit trees growing in 
the county. 

Los Angeles city, the commercial metropolis 
of Southern California, 15 miles from the coast, 
has a population to-day of about 75,000. Eleven 
railroads center here. There are about 100 
miles of graded and graveled streets, and I1 
miles of paved streets. The city is entirely 
lighted by electricity. There is a $500,000 court 
house, a $200,000 city hall. and many large 
business blocks. The residences are mostly 
surrounded by beautiful gardens 

The other principal cities are Pasadena, Po- 
mona, Whittier, Azusa, Downey, Santa Monica, 
Redondo and San Pedro. 

SAN BERNARDINO County is the largest 
county in the State, comprising numerous 





mountain ranges, rich in minerals, fertile val- 
leys, and considerable desert, much of which 
can be reclaimed with water from the mountains. | 
Population about 30,000. The county is trav- | 
ersed by two railroads. Fine orangesand other 
fruits are raised. 

San Bernardino city, the county seat, is a 
railroad center, with about 8,000 people. The 
other principal places. are Redlands, Ontario, 
Colton and Chino. 

ORANGE COUNTY was segregated from Los 
Angles county in 1889. Area 671 square miles ; 
population, in 1890, 13,589. Much fruit and 
grain are raised. Most of the land is arable, 
and there is a good supply of water. 

Santa Ana, the county seat, is an attractive 
place, with a population of 5,000. Other cities 
are Orange, Tustin, Anaheim and Fullerton. 

RIVERSIDE CouUNTY was created in 1893 from 
portions of San Bernardino and San Diego 
counties. Area 7,000 square miles ; population 
about 14,000, It is an inland county. 

Riverside, the county seat, is noted for its 
extensive orange groves and beautiful homes. 

Other places are South Riverside, Perris and 
San Jacinto. 

San DrEeco County is a large county, the 
most southern in the State, adjoining Mexico. 
Much of the area is at present desert. Popula- 
tion about 40,000. There are mountains 10,000 
feet above, and depressions 250 feet below sea 
level, furnishing every variety of climate. That 


| 


of the coast region is remarkably mild and | 


equable. Irrigation is being rapidly extended. 
Fine lemons are raised near the coast, and all 
other fruits flourish. 

San Diego city, on the bay of that name, is 
the terminus of the Santa Fe railway system, 
with a population of about 21,000. Across the 
bay is Coronado Beach with its mammoth 
hotel. Other cities are National City, Escondido, 





Julian aud Oceanside. 


VENTURA COUNTY adjoins Los Angeles 
county on the north, It is very mountain- 
ous. There are many profitable petroleum 
wells. Apricots and other fruits are raised, 
also many beans. Population in 1870, 10,071. 

San Buenaventura, the county seat, is 
pleasantly situated on the coast. Population 
2,500. Other cities are Santa Paula, Hue- 
neme and Fillmore. 

Sa®ra BaRBARA is the most northern of 
the seven counties, with a long shore line. 
There are many rugged mountains in the 
interior, about one-fifth of the 1,450,000 
acres being arable. Semi-tropic fruits are 
largely raised, and beans in the northern 
part of the county. 

Santa Barbara, the county seat, is noted 
for its mild climate and rare vegetation. 
It is located on a sloping mesa, facing the 
ocean and islands, with mountains in the 
rear, and foot-hills studded with live-oaks. 
Population about 6,000. Other cities are 
Lompoc, Carpenteria and Santa Maria. 








Glasscock & Vroman, Photo, Pasadena 
VALE, RAYMOND! 


During the afternoon of April 14th the 
Raymond, one of the largest and best-known 
hotels in Southern California, burned to the 
ground, Owing to thetime of day and the 
noble efforts of its manager, Genl. M. C. 
Wentworth, and others, no lives were lost 
and comparatively little property belonging 
to guests was destroyed. 

As the building cost over $500,000, and 
was insured for about one-third that amouut, 
a heavy net loss falls upon its owner, Mr. 
W. Raymond, of Boston, one of the best 
friends Southern California has ever had. 

Though it is not definitely known, the hotel 
will undoubtedly be rebuilt ; but if it should 
not, the sightly eminence upon which it 
stood for nine years will long remind tourists 
and residents of its enterprising owner, and 
the famous carvansary which graced it. 

Fortunately for Pasadena, as well as for 
many tourists who desired to remain longer 
in that section, the magnificent Green Hotel 
was completed during the past twelve 
months. This not only enabled Manager 
Homes to provide for the roofless guests of 
the Raymond, but still classes Pasadena as 
one of the first towns in Southern California 
for hotel accommodations. 

The destruction of the Raymond will 
therefore not fall so heavily upon Pasadena 
as upon the section generally, and renders 
all the more apparent the necessity of a 
tourists’ hotel in Los Angeles which will 
attract, accommodate and retain the most 
desirable class of people. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
209 South Broadway. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
E. A. Forrester, President. 
G. W. Parsons. 
O. T. Johnson. 


Robt. Hale. 
J. Ross Clark. 


F. M. Porter, Secretary: 

A. H. Voigt, Treasurer. 

Willard D. Ball, 
General Secretary. 
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LEADING CHURCHES OF LOS ANGELES, 


BAPTIST. 
East Los Angeles—Cor S Workman and Hawkins sts. 
First—N E cor S Broadway and Sixth sts. 
CATHOLIC. 
St. Vibiana Cathedral—S Muin st near Second. 
St. Vincent's—Cor Grand Ave and Washington st. 
La Parochia—The Plaza. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
East Los Angeles—N Daly, near Downey ave. 
First—S W cor Hill and Sixth sts. 
Plyinouth—S side Twenty-first st opp Lovelace ave 
EPISCOPAL. 
Christ Church—cor. Flower and Pico sts. 
St. John’s—S E cor Figueroa and Adanis sts. 
St. Paul's—S Olive, bet Fifth and Sixth sts. 
LUTHERAN, 
First English—S E cor Flower and Eighth sts. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 
Epworth—N W cor Bellevue ave and Centennial st 
Bellevue :South) Bellevue ave, near Beaudry ave 
First—S side Broadway, bet Third and Fourth sts. 
Simpson—734 S Hope st. 
Trinity (South)—E side Broadway, bet Fifth and Sixth 
University—S W cor Wesley ave and Simpson st. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
Boyle Heights—Chicago ave, bet E First & Michigan 
First—S E cor Second st and Broadway. 
Immanuel—S E cor Tenth and Pearl sts. 
UNITARIAN. 


Church of the Unity—N E cor Third and Hill sts 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HOTELS. 
Space in this column not for sale. 
AVALON, 
Hotel Metropole—American plan. 
CHULA VISTA. 

Casa de las Flores— American plan 
CORONADO BEACH, 

Hotel del Coronado — Largest in the world 

per day ; $17.50 per week upward. 

ECHO MOUNTAIN. 

Echo Mountain House—0On line of Mount Lowe 


$3 


Railway. Open all the year. 
LOS ANGELES. 
Hotel Lincoln—First-class family hotel. Second 
and Hill sts 
The Hollenbeck — American and European 


Strictly first-class 
Ramona Hotel—European plan 
OCEANSIDE. 
South Pacific Hotel—American plan 
ONTARIO. 
Southern Pacific Hotel—First-class 
PASADENA. 
American plan. 
POMONA. 
Hotel Palomares— First-class throughout 
Keller’s Hotel—Rates $1.25 and $1.50 per day 
REDLANDS. 
Hotel Terracina —Tovrist, commanding view ot 
entire valley. $3 per day; $17.50 per week up 
Hotel Windsor—Tourist and commercial 
trally located and thoroughly first-class 
$2.50 per day up. 
Baker House—Convenient to depot and postoffice 
$1.25 to $2 per day. 
RIVERSIDE, 
Glenwood Tavern—Strictly first-class house 


SAN DIEGO. 


Hotel Brewster—Splendidly eutgyes: American 
plan. $2.50 per day and upward. 

Horton House — Fine cuisine; central location ; 
American plan. $2 and $2.50 per day 


SANTA BARBARA. 

The Arlington — American plan. 
SANTA MONICA, 
Hotel Arcadia—Rates $3 per day upward. 


75¢. per day 


Hotel Green $3.50 per day 


cen 
Rates 


$3 per day 


SAN FRANCISCO HOTELS. 


Pleasanton Hotel— American plan; §3 per day 
and up. 


Palace Hotel—American and European plans. 


ae For first-class plumbing callon J. B. Myer & 
Co., 307 W. Second St., Los Angeles, Cal 














A PROSPEROUS CITY. 


There is probably no section of the United States 
where business is in a more solid and flourishing 
condition than it is in Los Angeles to-day. The ill 
effects which followed the bursting of the real estate 
boom of nine years ago have entirely Seanppaness 
and the past year has been one of steady and healthy 

rowth. The real estate sales for the past year 
amounted to $15,000,000, and most of this property 
was s ld for the purpose of improvement. Buildings 
have been going up for months past at the rate of 
fiveand six a day. The average for February hav- 
ing been six and a half per day. 

The solid character of the Los Angeles banks was 
well shown during the recent financial panic, which 
had such disastrous results in some sections of the 
courtry. It is true that severalof the banks were 
forced to close their doors for a few days on account 
of the wild and unreasonable rush which was made 
upon them by the public, but only one bank suc- 
cumbed to the flurry, and this was a bank of minor 
importance which had been known to be shaky for 
some time past 

The bank clearances have for a year past shown 
an improvement almost every week, while the figures 
from a majority of other cities in the United States 
have frequently shown a decrease 





Oldest and Largest Bank in Southern California 


Farmers and Merchants Bank 
Of Los Angeles, Cal. 


Capital (Paid up) $500,000.00 
Surplus and Reserve 820.000.00 
Total . - $1,320,000 00 
OFFICERS 
L. W. HELLMAN, Prest H. W. HeL_v_Man, V. Prest 
Jno. MILNER, Cashier. H. J. FLEISHMAN, Ast. Cash 
DIRECTORS 
W. H. Perry, Cc. E. Thom, A. Glassell, 
0. W. Childs, Cc. Ducommun, T. L Duque, 
J. B. Lankershim, H.W. Hellman, I. W. Hellman 


Sell and Buy Foreign and Domestic Exchange 
Special Collection Department. 
Correspondence Invited 


WC YO 8) & ie H U RC H cous wesrens AGENTS 


Fine Soil, abundance of Pure 
Artesian Water piped to each 
Ten Acre Tract. 


Lake View Lands 


We have a fine list of Los Angeles and Pasadena City Property. Some Bargains. 


123 S. Broadway, 


LOS ANGELES, CAL 


16 S. Raymond Ave., 


PASADENA, CAL 





HAWLEY. KING & Co., 
cemrs, Columbus Buggy Co., New Haven Carriage Co. 


— 





Broughams, Rockaways, Breaks, Traps and a large assortment of the latest novelties. 
Rubber-tired Phaetons, etc., etc. 


210.212 N. MAIN ST. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





Main Street Savings Bank and Trust Company. 


Junction of Main, Spring and Temple Streets, 
(Temple Block.) 

Capital Stock -- $200,000 Surplus and profits $11,000 
Five per cent. interest paid on term deposits 
Money loaned on real estate only 
OFFICERS 
T.L. Duque, President. J. B. LANKERSHIM, V.-Pres. 

V. WACHTBL, Cashier. 
DireCTors—H. W. Hellman, Kaspar Cohn, H. W 
O'Melveny, J. B. Lankershim, O. T, Johnson, T. L 
Duque, I, N. VanNuys, W. G. Kerckhoff, Daniel 
Meyer, S. F. 


‘Gil 


OF LOS ANGELES. 
Capital Stock - - - - $400,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits over 230,000 
J. M. ELLtorrT, Prest W.G. KeERCKHOorFr, V. Prest. 
FRANK A. Gipson, Cashier. 
G. B. SHarrer, Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS 
F. Q. Story, 
H. Jevne, 
W. G. Kerckhoff 
No public funds or other preferred deposits received 
by this bank. 


A Beautiful Ranch of 935 Acres 


FOR NOTHING! 
95 000 cords of live oak, which will pay for 
’ 


property and leave a margin. Also leave 
you a property that will make you a handsome in- 
come. Owner disabled, also wealthy, wants to con 
vert all property into money, and will sell this 
property at a nominal price. Best apricot and prune 
district in the State. Small orchard on ranch in full 
bearing. Grand feed for stock. Trout stream, living 
water ; sulphur spring. Only six miles from Ventura 
on ocean Investigation invited. Price $17,000 
Ranches, alfalfa lands, orange lands, small fruits, 
Los Angeles and Pasadena property. Information 
cheerfully furnished. 


MOORE & PARSONS, 
229 W. SECOND ST , LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Real Estate, Investments, Loans. 





J. M. Elliott, 
J. D. Bicknell 


J. D. Hooker, 
W.C. PatterSon 





WATER LILIES! 


The finest collection in the country is 
now located in California. All colors 
red, white, blue, yellow, pink, purple. 
The Water Garden is located in the 
Cahuenga foot-hills, corner of Franklin 
and Western Aves., and near the Holly- 
wood Steam R.R. Catalogue mailed free. 





EDMUND D. STURTEVANT, P. 0. Address, Los Angeles, Cal, 











THE TRACT OF HOMES 


Don’t fail to see this beautiful tract, the fixest in 
the city, four 80-foot streets, one street 100 feet wide; 
all the streets graded, graveled, cement walks and 
curbs; streets sprinkled; shade trees on all streets: 
lots 50 and 60 feet front; city water piped on all 
streets; rich sandy loam soil. Tract is fifteen to 
eighteen feet higher than Grand avenue and Fig- 
ueroa street. 2 electric cars; 15 minutes’ ride to the 
business center; one block nearer than Adams and 
Figueroa streets; building clause in each deed, no 
cheap houses allowed; buy and build your home 
where you will have all modern improvements and 
be assured that the class of homes will cause the 
value to double inside of 12 months; 5000 feet on 
Adams street. We ask you to see this tract now; if 
out for a drive, go through this tract; go out Adams 
street to Central avenue; or take the Central or 
Maple avenue cars to Adams street, and see the 
class of improvements; lots offered for sale for a 
short time for $200, $250, $300 to $600 on the most fav- 
orable terms. Office corner of Central avenue and 
Adams street. Free carriages from our office at all 


times. 
GRIDER & DOW, - 
100% S. BROADWAY TEL. 1299 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 


Headquarters for Lemon and Orange Groves and 
Farming Lands. 





THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


is the official machine of the U.S 

Government. 

MOST IMPROVEMENTS 
EASIEST TO OPERATE 

More used in Los Angeles and 


San Francisco than any 
other make. 


LEO. E. ALEXANDER & BRO., Gen. Agts 
Wm. H. B. Haywarp, Mgr. 
216 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


San Francisco Office, 218 Sansome St. 








LOOK HERE! I will sell 2% acres in 

* mavel oranges, six years 

old, % mile from P. O., 

one block from R. R., in Southern California, near 
Ontario, for $1.8co. 

I will sell 39 acres near Burbank, 9 miles from 
Los Angeles, on R. R., for $2,200; 12 acres in fruit 
trees, 6 in grapes, 7 years old, fine well, etc. 

I have choice lots in the city and every one isa 
bargain. Alsq 5 and 10 acre plats near the city 
Terms are reasonable. Send for list. All inquiries 
answered with pleasure. 

ROLLIN PETER SAXE, 
St. Elmo Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Eastern money loaned on first mortgages. 





Please mention that you ‘‘saw it in the LAND oF SUNSHINE.”’ 
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HE LAND AND ITS 
PRODUCTS. 






IN Southern California one can 
buy land at $5 to $500 an acre, 
unimproved ; the former for graz- 
ing land in the mountains, and the 
latter for choicest citrus land, with 
ample water supply, close to town. Lands 
for grain, root crops, alfalfa, and deciduous 
fruits without irrigation cost $30 to $100 
per acre. Land, with water for irrigation, adapted to all 
deciduous fruits, $100 to $200; and first-class citrus land, 
with ample water, $250 to $400. If these prices seem high 
to the new-comer, he should remember that land which will 
pay a net profit of $100 per acre and up is worth rather 
more than land which yields a profit of $8 or $10 in wheat. 
There is land in Southern California to suit every pocket. 

Farming in Southern California is not wholly by irriga- 
tion. Grains and winter crops are not irrigated at all. Corn 
is irrigated in some localities, being a summer crop, but is 
grown in many places without irrigation. On irrigated land 
two or three crops a year are frequently raised by alternat- 
ing crops. Where water from rivers is used, the sediment 
renews the fertility of the soil. Sandy lands about Los 
Angeles, cropped for 75 years, show no diminution of fer- 
tility. Water is used in orchards and vineyards, on uplands 
and about the foot-hills. Citrus fruits, berries, and summer 
vegetables must be irrigated. Large tracts near the ocean 
are kept moist in summer by night sea fogs and a day 
breeze. Here dairying is especially successful, and corn, 
apples, pears, apricots, etc., do well without irrigation. 
Farther inland are thousands of acres of desert-like land, 
apparently worthless, upon which water works a magic 
changing the desert to a garden. 

The cost of trees fluctuates. A few years ago orange 
and lemon trees cost $1 to $1.50 each ; nowadays 15 cents 
to 25 cents for 2-year old buds on 3 or 4-year old roots. 
Deciduous trees per hundred cost about : apples $8, pears 
$10, prunes $10, plums $12.50, apricots $12, peaches $12.50. 

The cost of planting and cultivation also varies, and it is 
difficult to give cast-iron figures. Citrus trees cost more, on 
account of irrigation, than deciduous trees ; $10 to $15 per 
acre per year is a fair average cost of cultivation, where let 
by contract. 

Citrus fruits begin to pay expenses about three years from 
setting out. Trees planted at two years old should yield a 
fair crop in five years; deciduous fruits, three years after 
planting. 

We tend nowadays to plant wider apart. Oranges and 
lemons are generally set about go trees to the acre; stone 
fruit, 25 feet apart. 

As to profits it is difficult to give specific information of 
practical value. Many loose and exaggerated statements 
have been printed. It has been said a profit of $1000 per 
acre can be made from orange groves. This has been done 
in exceptional cases, where the trees were old and carefully 
attended to, but such cases are no guide. One-third of that 
money is good enough, and may be counted upon with full- 


LAND OF SUNSHINE 


bearing orange groves in a favorable season. Deciduous 


trees in full-bearing (five years or more from planting) may 
be reckoned upon for a net income of $100 to $200 per acre 
in ordinary years. Larger returns have been recorded, but 
it is not safe to figure on exceptions. 

The market for Southern California fruit is good and 
growing. Buyers from all over the country purchase them, 
dried and fresh. The orange-growers have organized to 
market their fruit on the codperative plan, and have met 
with success. A large proportion of the deciduous fruits 
(peaches, apricots, prunes, etc.) are dried, so that growers 
can wait until they can get a fair price. There are several 
canneries, and in Los Angeles a crystallizing factory. 

Many are not in a position to wait for an income until 
their trees comes into bearing. In such cases a revenue can 
be obtained from crops planted between the trees, such as 
potatoes, peanuts, corn, berries, etc.; also by the raising of 
poultry. 

The orange is the most attractive crop of Southern Cali- 
fornia to new arrivals. It is profitable, but also expensive. 
High-priced land, irrigation, and waiting for several years, 
needs capital. The sections where orange-growing is safe 
are comparatively limited. To purchase ten acres of land, 
plant a thousand trees, and care for the grove for three 
years, until the trees are in bearing, will cost about $4000. 

The lemon grows under similar conditions to the orange, 
bearing somewhat earlier and yielding heavy crops. It is 
picked while green and cured. The profits are large. 
Other citrus fruits raised on a limited scale are the lime, 
citron and pomelo. 

The grape is largely raised in Southern California for 
wine, raisins and table use. 

Other popular fruits raised here on a large scale are: the 
olive, which is used for pickles as well as for oil ; the prune, 
which is rapidly replacing the imported article in the East ; 
the fig, which is dried, but not yet in sufficient quantity to 
supply the home market; and the apricot, which is a 
specialty of Southern California, bearing early and heavy 
crops. Fine peaches are also raised and are gathered during 
six months of the year, the trees often yielding a consider- 
able crop the second year after setting out. Nectarines and 
pears are grown, but not in sufficient quantity for export. 
Apples do well in the mountains and near the sea-coast. 
The soft-shell varieties of the English walnut are largely 
grown and very profitable, hundreds of carloads being 
shipped East yearly. The almond and chestnut have been 
raised so far only on a small scale. Cherries do well in the 
elevated valleys, and sell at high prices. 

Berries bear heavy crops and are in the market nearly all 
the year round, hundreds of tons of strawberries being 
shipped East in the early spring months. Watermelons and 
muskmelons yield enormous crops. 

The guava, a delicious fruit growing on a bush, is largely 
raised, being utilized both fresh and in the shape of jelly. 

Among tropical and semi-tropical fruits raised, on an ex- 
perimental scale, are the banana, Japanese persimmon, loquat, 
date, pine-apple, pomegranate and chirimoya or custard 
apple. 

A profitable industry is the raising of winter vegetables 
for shipment North and East. 











ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Mr. A. D. Barney, at present night clerk at the Natick House, 
Los Angeles, for some time chief clerk at Baker House, Redlands, 
was married on the 6th of March, to Miss Ella Wallace, of Providence, 
Rhode Island. Mr. Robert Stoughten is now occupying the position 
of clerk at Baker House, vacated by Mr. Barney. 


If asked for the names of the most genial, public-spirited and 
wide awake men of Riverside, few of those versed in the affairs of 
that charming city would hesitate to commence such a list with the 
name of Frank A. Miller. Not only is Mr. Miller alive tothe interests 
of his own town, but of the entire section as well. Mr. Miller 
unhesitatingly greeted the first issue of the LAND OF SUNSHINE with 
encouragement and praise. ‘The practical encouragement he has now 
given to the last number of its first year unmistakably shows that Mr. 
Miller is satisfied that his early faith in the periodical was not mis- 
placed. This fortunate trait of knowing a good thing when he sees 
it, combined with a sincere and ever ready interest in the welfare of 
others, has made Mr. Miller and the Glenwood Tavern, of which he 
is proprietor, by-words to all who visit Riverside. The latter is known 
throughout the commercial world as the greatest orange shipping 
city on the continent, and the Glenwood is barely less unique and 
famous as a resting place where hospitality and home-like cheer 
‘‘welcomes the coming and speeds the departing guest.” 


The Windsor Hotel at Redlands has recently undergone numer- 
ous improvements. Considering the recent loss of the Terracina by 
fire, Redlands is fortunate in still possessing so good an hotel as the 
Windsor, under the management of so wide-awake and able a pro- 
prietor as Mrs. H. L. Squires has amply proven herself to be. 


Mr. A. C, Bilicke, the par excelence hotel man of Los Angeles, 
is in San Francisco on business and pleasure. During the Fiesta week 
Mr. Bilicke’s hotel, the Hollenbeck, capped the climax of a well 
deserved successful winter’s season by a veritable jam, which though 
not altogether unwelcome to hotel men, is calculated to leave a tired 
feeling that nothing short of a trip and the sight of the sufferings of 
other hotel men can aleviate. 
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Four ro-acre lots, best fruit land, 
704 trees on each ; walnuts, apri- 
cots, peaches. $100 per acre, 
yearly payments, 6 per cent. 
T. WIESENDANGER 
227 W. SECOND ST. 
Los ANGELes, Cat. 
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> KOHLER TRACT. See 
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- => ™ Hates modern improvements for sale 
=< sto z Ea on monthly installments and 
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=< - ea per cent in rent if you build 
f H double houses 
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English, French, German and Italian Table Luxuries. 


Goods packed and delivered at depot free of charge, and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


136 and 138 NORTH SPRING STREET 











Adams Street, Los Angeles................++ Illustrated 


Amateur Photographs, Our................. 

Adobe, Something About the............... 
All the Time, Strawberries.................+ 
Adobe, The Lesson of the................:+0+ 
BS Cine GER TRAGIOIER.... 0c cccesccccseeeceasensen 
Asparagus, An Exquisite Decorative... 
Alfalfa, The King of Forage Plants...... 
Arroyo Seco, Up the............cseesereeeeeeeees 
Across the Chasm ...........ccccscsceeseeneeeee 


A Word im GERBOB......0000.0..ccccecccscececsscses 


Boom, Reminiscences of the (1st paper) 


- = *" “(2d paper) 

“ va “« «© (3d paper) 
I, ita, cxicnenstiieinston 
Blooming Giant, A Night .................+. 
Building of Rome, The................... 
Century, The Bloom of the.................. 
a 
Colorado River, Down thie................... 
ee 


Campbell Collection of Baskets, The..... 


CERIN FD, TD an ccccessescsstatetiniitatimngeionn 
California Fever, The 

Collections, The Vates .............c00.00 
Crop, A Semmi-Trogic .......dsccccseronssseceees 
Common Sense and Climate............... * 


Condensed Information........................ 


December Scene, Southern California 
Deer Hunting in Southern California... 
Dahlias, Some Beautiful.....................06 
Desert, One Side of the.................. 


Decorative Plant, A Beautiful......... 


Ely sium of Old Age, The......... 


Eschscholtzias —Poem. 


Fascinating Journey, A............ccceeeeees 
EE 
First American Teacher in California... 


ke RT 
Freesia Refracta Alba................cccsssesees 


Gardens of Eden While You Wait........ 
BO a ee 
Hotel Men, Progressive.................0..+ : 


How The ‘‘ Poppies ’’ Came—Poem...... 
Institution, A Umique...............cccceeeeeees 


Los Angeles Bandit, A..............c0000e00 
ey - e 
Land and Its Products, The.... 
Fo. kl 


Loan Association, The Pasadena.......... 


The Land of Sunshine 
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Charles F. Lummis............ ‘ 
Theodosia B. Shepherd.. .....: 


G. Hh. WF ace 
Frontispiece ... 





R. Harris. 


Editorial ........ 


Harry Ellington Brook 
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Frank Wiggins...... . 


Theodosia B. Shepherd..... 
Charles Dwight Willard...... 


Cc. D. Willard............... ; 
Editorial ...... . 

T. S. VanDyke......... 
c. F. Lummis......... 


Owen Capelle............. 


ES 


Frontispiece ............++++. . 
T.S VanDyke. 
Theodosia B. Shepherd.. 
Lou V. Chapin .......... 
Theodosia B. Shepherd.. 


Estelle Thomson...... 
©. BR. Fatbse.....0.20 
Owen Capelle......... 
Mary M. Bowman....... 


Alfred I. Townsend. . 


T. Wiesendanger............... 


Charles F. Lummis.. 
Edmund D. Sturteva: t 
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La Fiesta de Los Angeles Illustrated.. Frank Van Vieck 


D. Gace 


Laceland aud Other Paths Estelle Thomson 


Las Casilas, A Charming Retreat....... ; “ Elizabeth A. Graham 


Loquat, The............... pepenenanesene - Horace Edwards.. 
Mojave, In The— Poem.....................0006. ©  eeetitaicnerennieeineinnnies 
New Editor, The............... ' * C. D. Willard...... 


Orange in Southern California, The aa Horace Edwards 


SEG TINE scctitsnetsietiigibivinrttametintiniin Portrait..E. P. Johnson 
Illustrated C. F. Lummis 


Out-of-Door Studies in Southern Cali- 


fornia (1st paper....... Estelle Thomson 


Out-of-Door Studies in Southern Cali 
fornia \2and paper)..... ......... 


Out-of-Door Studies in Southern Cali- 
fornia (3rd paper) .................. 


Out-of-Door Studies in Southern Cali 
fornia (4th paper)......... 


One Man Against the Wilderness ” Cc 
Pomona : A Typical Community : 
Palmer Collection The - Chas. F. Lummis 
Pasadena, The Queen of The San Ga- 
ee Cc. F. Holder 
Paradise, An Artist’s........ anette John Gutzon Borglum 
a ee H.E 
Roads In Southern California, Good - G. H. Williams.. 


Rose in Southern California, The..... Theodosia B. Shepherd 


Redlands, The City ot Magic Owen Capelle 


Race at The Rancheria, A........ Wm. M. Bristol 
Riverside, The City of Orange Groves W. W. Wilson........ 
Raymond Hotel, Burning of The 

Sea Coast of Southern California, ‘Ihe 

Spanish American Face, The Chas. F. Lummis... 
Spanish Lesson, The............ 

Seasoning of Thomas, The...... 

Silk Culture; A Successful Experiment G. H.W 


Sau Diego—The Progressive Country 
By The Bay..... . io 
San Fernando Mission By Moonlight 


Charles Howard Shinn 


Spaniard’s Verdict, A.............. . L. Zahala, M. D 
Tenderfoot College.....................00+ | 
The Guava; A Distinctive Fruit Deli- 

GE cc scccscwnsen convestaseccccesqvensese Horace Edwards 
Umbrella Tree, The......... Some saves ? peeinsneeniieaipindiheinivesenoens : 
Valentine, The Cowboy’s. Chas. F. Lummis........... 
Visitor, A Foreign ........ " SS 
Walnuts, Profitable 
Wilson's Peak..............<c000 "= Elizabeth Graham 
Without Irrigation.................... * OG. Sane 
Why Am I Here ?—............ Portrait..W. C. Patterson..... 


Illustrated... Worthington Green . 


G. H.W 


When Juan Goes By—Poem. 
Winter Vegetables.......... 











INE ALF-TONE PJRINTING 
Five 4 Pp 
SPECIALTY 





K !NGsLEY- Barnes & Neuner Co. 


123 SouTH BROADWAY 


MINNEAPOLIS BEACH COLONY 
1500 ACRES LAND WITH WATER 


At low prices, on very reasonable terms. Located 35 miles north of San Diego, on 
Santa FeR'y. Soilis of the richest, well adapted to fruits and nuts. The fine 
ocean baneh, surf bathing, fishing and sailing, extended views of mountain 
ranges, make the location unsurpassed. 


SILK CULTURE 


Offers special employment, in which free instructions are given by an expert 
Address: MINNEAPOLIS BEAGH COLONY CO., 


Minneapolis Beach, San Diego Co., Cal. 








PIONEER POMONA PAPER..... 


“aways kane GH Weekly Times 


Sample Copies Free 
al ESTABLISHED IN 1882 
Subscription $2.00 per year, with clubbing arrangements by which home sub 
sciibers may get another valuable journal for half publisher's rates: $1.00 for six 
months. Local subscribers who pay full price are given lower :ates on subscrip 
tions for parties in other States 
CAREFUL ATTENTION TO LOCAL INDUSTRIES 
WASSON & GOODWIN, Proprietors, POMONA, CALIFORNIA 





HAVERTY & WILSON 


PROPRIETORS 


CluB STABLES 


Orr. Winosorn Hore, 


REDLANDS, CAL. 
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4@-Carriages, in charge 
of thoroughly competent 
drivers, meet each incom- 
ing train, ready to convey tourists to every point of interest in and about 
Redlands. N. B.—Be sure and ask for Club Stable’s rigs. 


View from Smiley Heights, Redlands, 
looking north 
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Chas. Sumner, Photo 
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~“Tlerve FRienp, P’StSeaver 


314 W. FIRST ST., LOS ANGELES 





finest Cafe in the City. "> 


— 








214-216 W. Second St, Los Angeles, Caf, "ss '!"® "oysters "and clams on Shell, 





RICHARD ALTSCHUL, 


REAL ESTATE 
123', W. Second St. 
Burdick Block, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


FOR SALE. 





Special to the LAND oF SUNSHINF.—6-room modern 
new Colonial cottage. Hal!, bath, hot and cold 
water, patent water closet, fine mantel, lawn, street 
graded, etc. Only $2,500. Terms. $500, cash; balance 
monthly. One of many good homes in Los Angeles 
for sale Before you buy, see TAYLOR & CO., 102 
South Broadway. 











_ nll =o. 

Tos. Pascor, Prop 

Centrally located, on fine residence street, one block 
from main business street, theatre, etc. 











Please mention that you ‘‘saw it in the LAND oF SUNSHINE.”’ 











COMPETENT OPINIONS. 


‘*FULL OF THE FLAVOR OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA.”’ 

The February LAND OF SUNSHINE is full 
of flavor of Southern California and the 
southwest. Its editor is Charles F. Lummis, 
whose accurate, graphic and always interest- 
ing writings of the west and of Spanish- 
America have won a wide audience. He 
promises to make his little magazine — 
already handsome in typography and illus- 
tration—characteristically southwestern. It 
will not try to trespass upon the field of the 
great magazines, but to fill its own, which is 
unique and romantic. The current number 
has a sepia frontispiece of a notable Mexi- 
can type ; a sympathetic out-door study by 
Estelle Thomson ; a Spanish-American love 
story ; adescription, by the expert Theodosia 
B. Shepherd, of a night-blooming cereus, 
sixty feet tall; reminiscences of the great 
‘*Boom;’’ articles on the desert, adobe 
architecture, silk culture in Southern Cali- 
fornia, strawberries every week in the year, 
and other interesting matter. There are 
thirty handsome illustrations. Monthly ; 
$1.00 a year. FF. A. Pattee & Co., Los 
Angeles.— 7he Argus, Albany, N. Y. 





‘*MAINTAINS ITS PROMISE.”’ 

The Louisville Courier-Journal, Henry 
Watterson’s famous paper, says (March 23): 

The March LAND oF SUNSHINE, edited by 
Charles F. Lummis, maintains its promise of 
growth. Its profuse illustration and fine 
typography fitly set of the interesting con- 
tents—a variety of good reading about 
Southern California. Itis not a ‘‘boom”’ 
publication, but a small magazine devoted 
to all the interests of its field, intellectual 
as well as material. Among the March con- 
tents are a sketch by T. S. VanDyke, a story 
by C. D. Willard, an out-door study by 
Estelle Thomson, an expert plant article by 
Theodosia B. Shepherd, a poem, ‘‘ When 
Juan Goes By,’’ by L. W. Green, articles 
by Charles F. Lummis, Horace Edwards 
and others, and an amusing editorial on 
““Tenderfoot College.’’ Published at Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


‘*A GOOD INDEX OF CULTURE AND 
ENTERPRISE.”’ 

The chief quality of the April number of 
the LAND OF SUNSHINE is its readableness. 
Charles F. Lummis has a number of articles 
in prose and verse, all pithy and to the point ; 
Frank VanVleck writes of the coming fiesta, 
and Professor C. F. Holder has an appreci- 
ative article on Pasadena, written with so 
much feeling and so much fairness that it is 
very attractive. The illustrations are all 
good, and they show the editorial instinct in 
their great variety, appealing to all tastes. 
Mr. Lummis announces that with the next 
number his paper will be issued in regular 
magazine form. He deserves all the success 
he has won, for he is making a magazine 
which is a good index of the culture and 
enterprise of Southern California. 

—San Francisco Chronicle, March 31 


‘*a SPICY, READABLE MAGAZINE.”’ 

The Chicago Advance, the leading paper 
of Congregationalism west of New York, 
says in its issue of March 21: 

The LAND OF SUNSHINE is a bright new 
monthly edited by Charles F. Lummis, the 
popular writer on the Spanish southwest. It 
is located at Los Angeles, and is devoted, 
with a thoroughly heartfelt and enthusiastic 
devotion to the glories, the achievements 
and the promise of this section of our 
country. It is a spicy, readable magazine, 
and seems calculated to be of great service 
to the land to which it has dedicated itself. 
($1 a year.) 





HOSE == 


>. PER FOOT 


We carry the best line of guaranteed hose in 


the city. Also Patent Hose Couplings, 
Bibs and Sprinklers. 


CALL AND SEE US 


And mention this paper. 


TH OMA S BR OS. Mee EALERS 


230 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. 





STEPHENS & HICKOK 


AGENTS 





433 South Broadway, Los Angeles 


Agents wanted in every town in Southern California, 
Arizona and New Mexico. 





$1.25 Per Acre $1.26 Per Acre 


Government Lands 


THIS IS 
THE LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


Not only is this so, but it is aland of great promise, 
where you may secure a home on the most favorable 
terms now offered in the United States. 

Choice Government Lands at 
$1.25 per Acre. 


25 cents cash, balance 25 years at 6 per cent per 
annum. No requirements as to improving or living 
upon the land. For climate, healthfulness and rich- 
ness of soil it is unsurpassed ; where you can raise 
nearly anything grown in America, north or south. 

We also have choice improved farms and fruit 
lands near Los Angeles, at $30.00 and upward per 
acre. Southern California property to exchange for 
Eastern property. For information and printed 
matter address LOY & HURIN, 338 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 





ALR WE 


In order that my vintages may be placed before 





the consumer, Iam prepared to forward to any part 
of the United States, for $11.0c, Freight Free, 2 cases 
of Pure California Wines, consisting of 24 bottles, 5 
to the gallon, comprising the following varieties 


6 bottles Port, 6 bottles Angelica, 


6 bottles Sherry, 4 bottles Muscatel, 


2 bottles Old Grape Brandy. 


These wines are the Pure Grape Juice, are neatly 
labelled and well packed and especially adapted 
for Family and Medicinal Use. You will find them 
a strengthening and nourishing beverage. 

I recommend the Port as a good blood-making 
wine, and generally used tor Sacramental purposes, 
as the quantity of alcohol it contains is very small 
It is also put up in 16 gallon kegs and delivered 
freight free for $24.00. 


I should like you to give my vintages a trial, on 
condition that after you have received them and are 
satisfied with their quality you can remit. 

When writing for quotations mention this paper 


Address all orders to 


H. J. WOOLLACOTT, 


124-126 North Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Baker House #* #* 


Mrs. G. F. HEISTAND, Proprictor 
A. 0. BARNEY, Crier Ciern 
Rates $1.25 to $2.00 per day 
Special rates by the week or month 
Sample Rooms for Commercial Travelers 
FREE BUS... OPPOSITE POSTOFFICE 


—a= REDLANDS, CAL. 














Union 
Pboto 
Engraving 
Co. 


121% 
SOUTH 
BROADWAY 
LoS ANGELES 
CAL. 
Fine half-toues on zinc and cop- 


per. Line cuts. 











To All who Love Flowers 


Mrs. Theodosia B. Shepherd 


Begs to say that her new Catalogue 


for 1895 is ready. Price 10 cents. 
Free to all old and new customers. 
Ventura-by-the-Sea, 


California. 
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URI EMBODY 


NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER 
132 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 





L. L. NEWERF—REAL ESTATE. 
226 S. Spring. Mngr. Southern California 


Land and Nursery Co. ggspecial attention in- 
vited tothe culture of the olive. Write for information 





THE FOUNT OF YOUTH 


DISTILLED WATER 


** IF CALIFORNIANS KNOW * * ”” 


The March number of the LAND oF SUNSHINE is 
illustrated with California pictures that will make 
readers in more northern latitudes long for the 
coming of summer. If Californians know anything 
about the value of advertising they will support this 
publication unstintedly. Published at Los Angeles. 

Evening Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Mar. 8, ‘95 








PACIFIC SANITARIUM 
Telephone 138. Hope and Pico Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 


BEST PRIVATE HOSPITAL IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 








Sunny rooms, sanitary plumbing, home cooking, 
trained nurses, baths, Galvanism, Faradism, and 
massage; aseptic operating room. Physicians 
placing patients here can personally look after them 
and be assured of courteous treatment. Electricand 
cable lines only one block away. Address Dr. J. E 











SPCGCIALTI - = : : : 
en oe Ss ’ This illustration represents a family still for | COWLES, as above, or at office, Bryson Blk., rooms 
; ISH 1,2and3. Hours, roto1za.m.,3to5p.m. Tel. 1172 
Swiss Smoked Tongue Smoked Salmon distilling water. It is made of copper, tinned . 
taaboneer yng Halibut | on the inside, and nickel plated on the outside. 

Bne Bologna He » ~¢ 2 se F > bt stov H 
Oregon Cream Sivenwesat Salt waa It —_ be s sed _ - kind of # ry = ALMOND CULTURE, MANZANA COLONIES. 
French Cream Mettwurst Bellies | COMbination with the house lamp. 
a — Mackerel It will distill one gallon in three hours. Arrangements are completed in the now celebrated 
Special attention paid to Country Orders. Price List on application. It is nine inches in diameter and twelve inches pened oy my? ey ther ve neh Ton | 
T q i ej s five . ‘ s 
OLIVES clophone 1398 PICKLES high, and weighs five pounds. Colony” on the monthly instalment plan, $10 only 


FRICKER & ESDEN, Mott Market, Los Angeles 





YOU HAVE LONGER EARS THAN i, 
1F YOU HAVE NOT BEEN TO 


CAMP WILSON 





For full particulars, get a circular of 


Fr. Ee. BROWNE 


Dealer in Stoves and House Furnishings. 


314-316 S. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES. 


down secures the contract and starts the trees grow- 
ing. Monthly payments from $3.50 to $8.00 per month 
according to length of time. Lots laid out to order, 
with walks, lawns, etc., as directed. Send for 
circular to THOS. W. HASKINS, 401-403 Stimson Bldg, 
Los Angeles. 1530 acres are now in trees, mostly 
almonds, in Manzana ; 800 more in the near vicinity 








A Summerand Winter 
Resort over a mile high,on 
the summit ofthe Sierras 

a Telephone Wiley & Greely 
(No. 10) and engage your 
mules for the ascent. In 4 
hours you will be at the 
Camp, and enjoy the 






Finest View to be had in 
America. 
Roundtrip trom Pasadena 
$350. Board at 
Camp, $2.00 
per day. 





A 
$4 


For further particulars address 
C. 8. MARTIN, Pasadena. 





OVERTON & FIREY 


ADVERTISING THAT ADVERTISES. 


Every few days we receive requests for 
sample copies of the 77mes, with the remark 
that our advertisement in the LAND OF SUN- 
SHINE Offers them. Miss Mary A. Crosby, 
of Lawrence, Mass., is the latest applicant. 
We know she’s a nice sweet gir] by the way 
she writes and by what she reads. We don’t 
charge the LAND OF SUNSHINE for this 
compliment—nor the girl either. 

—~Pomona Weekly Times, March 20. 


POINDEXTER & WADSWORTH 


BROKERS 
305 West Second St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Buy and sell Real Estate, Stocks, Bonds and Mort 
gages, on commission, make collections, manage 
property and do a general brokerage business 
Highest references for reliability and good business 
management. 





Fred. J. Smith 


Pomona, Cal. 








A 
Specialty 


Lands for Colony 


Enterprise. 





REAL: ESTATE 
POMONA, CAL. 


Orange and Lemon Groves in full bearing for 
sale. Also unimproved lands well located 

We have several fine Orange Groves for ex- 
change for eastern property 


? Centrally Located 
Two blocks from S. P. 
] er 8 a ee 


POMONA, CAL. 
Ffotel Thomas Street 
Rooms Neat and Clean 


Electric Lights Furnished in Good Style 
Throughout. THE Best FAMILY HOTEL IN CITY 
B. F. NANCE, Proprietor. 





If you want a home in the leading Orange pro- 
ducing section in Southern California, call on or 
address us. 

Correspondence solicited 


OVERTON & FIREY, 
POMONA, CAL, 
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McKOON & YOAKUM 


ESTATE 


ZW 
REAL 


234 West First Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





— 


TE '029 


W. H. MOHR 


123 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Searcher of Records. Confidential 
Looks after Taxes and Assessments 
Correspondence solicited. 


Notary Public. 
Business Agent 
and keeps you posted 


SHARP »“ SAMSON 3; 


UNERAL[IREGTORSs /MB MBALMERS 


936 SPRING ST 








Please mention that you ‘‘saw it in the LAND oF SUNSHINE.”’ 





LOSA NGELE ES 





Moist Lands 


os 
















for 
Alfalfa 


and 
Orange, Olive Beets 
or Prune Orchards 


or anything in Real Estate ata 


oll Fred. J. Smith 


Pomona, Cal. 


Bargain. 
ba al 


Almonds! Olives! Prunes! 


Would you like an Almond, Prune or 
Olive Orchard in California? I make a 
business of selling lands for the special 
production of the above, cheap, on long 
time, and will plant and care for same 
until in bearing, if desired 

For full particulars address 


R. C. SHAW, Colenization Agent 
230% S. SPRING ST. 


Lose Aweries, Car 


























Old Gold and Silver 
Bought. 


CARL ENTENMANN 


— description ot Gold Man ufacturing Jeweler 


and Silver Jewelry made 

to onder or repaired. Diamond Setter and Engraver 
Gold and Silver School and Society Badges and Medals a Specialty. 

Rooms 3,4 and7,UP STAIRS 217) S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





and all kinds ef Nursery Stock 
for sale at 


THE POMONA NURSERY 
HOWLAND BROTHERS, Proprietors, 


Pomona, Cal. 


OLIVE TREES 


Send and get a copy 
of our book on Olive 
Culture, mailed free. 





HOTEL PALOMARES 


POMONA, CALIFORNIA. 





Fey Mtn 





A strictly first-class house of 130 large rooms, elegantly furnished. 
Situated on the main lines of the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
Railways, 32 miles east of Los Angeles. Rates, $2.50 to $3.50 per 
day ; $12.50 to $17.50 per week. Vv. D. SIMMS, Manager. 





EISEN & HUNT, ARCHITECTS 
Sumner P. Hunt Theo 


TELEPHONE 261 
424 STIMSON BUILDING 


A. Eisen 


LOS ANGELES, CAL 








REAL ESTATE IN REDLANDS .... 


Orange Groves, Residence and Business Property for sale. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


SK, Jr. REDLANDS, CAL. 


JOHN P. FI 


LAS CASITAS SANITARIUM 


Situated in the Sierra Madre foot-hills, alti 
tude 2,000 feet. Most equable climate im 
Southern California Pure mountain water, 
excellent cuisine ; easily reached by Terminal! 
R. R. and short carriage drive. 

M, D., 


O. SHEPARD BARNUM, Prop'r 


Drawer 126, Pasadena, California. 








THE LINES OF THE 


southern Galiiornia Railway 





Reach every City, Seaside and Mountain Resort in the five southern counties. 
By no other line can one obtain so comprehensive a view of the 
typical features of Southern California, 
including the 





Principal Cities 
Tourist Resorts 
Orange Groves 
Mountain Scenery 
Old [lissions 
Vineyards 
Grain Fields and 
Ocean Views 


<M 


Vv 
KG ~ 





Finely Illustrated 
Descriptive Matter 
of Southern Gallfornia—t< “Kite Shaped Track,"’ and ‘Surf Line’’ 


d full information can be obtained by 
Sates on any agent, or 


E. W. McGEE, City Passenger and Ticket Agent 
129 North Spring Street, or La Grande Station 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE 


LOS Andéles Términal Kallway 


DIVERGES FROM LOS ANGELES, THE METROPOLIS OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
Runs through a fine agricultural and 


The San Pedro Divisicn grazing country to Long Beach, and 


then for five miles along the ocean to San Pedro Harbor, where con- 
nections are made with the Pacific Coast Steamship Company for all 
points North and South, and with the Wilmington Transportation 
Company for Catalina Island. At Terminal Island (East San Pedro), 
there is a fine Bath House and Pavilion, open all the year, and the 
finest still water bathing on the Coast is found here ; also boating on 
the bay, and sailing on the ocean with power launches or yachts. 
The Pasadena Division Runs to Pasadena ; also upto Altadena, 
at the base of the mountains, and at 
Altadena connects with the Mount Lowe Railway for Rubio Cajion 
Pavilion, up the incline to Echo Mountain House, and to the observ- 
atory on Mount Lowe, enabling tourists to go from Los Angeles to 
the top of the Sierra Madre Mountains in a very short time and with 


but one change. 

The Glendale Division Runs through one of the finest valleys 
in Southern California, noted for its fine 

deciduous and citrus fruits, to Glendale, and on to Verdugo Park, the 

finest picnic grounds adjacent to Los Angeles. 

There are Twenty-Six Passenger Trains a day between Los Angeles 
and Pasadena ; eight passenger trains a day between Los Angeles and 
Glendale and Verdugo Park ; six passenger trains a day between Los 
Angeles, Long Beach and San Pedro; eight passenger trains a day 
between Los Angeles and Altadena. 

Picnic Grounds at Verdugo Park, Devil’s Gate, 
Eaton’s Cafion and Rubio Cafion on the Mount Lowe Railway 
Mountain, Valley and Ocean Scenery in Southern California. 

T. B. BURNETT, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Los ANGELES. 











Millard’s Cafion, 
Finest 


W. WINCUP, 
General Freight and Pass. Agent, 
Los ANGELES. 





Please mention that you ‘‘saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.”’ 
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SANTA CATALINA ISLAND—=- ai 





Apply for illustrated pamphlets and full information to 


RATES 
HOTEL [IETROPOLE 
FOR 
WINTER 
GuetsTs 


MOEA 


Grand Attraetions 
for the 
Summer Season 
1895 


MOL 


The Marine Band 


The Augmented Orchestra com- 
prising twenty Soloists of 
exceptional merit. 


WILMINGTON TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


222 S. SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





$35 PER ACRE “x... 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Will grow Oranges, Lemons 
and all other Fruits. 


$35.00 takes the choice 


Remember, $35.00 for land as 
good as any in the State. 


Reached by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Railway. 


SAN MARCOS 
LAND COMPANY 


D. P. HALE, Manager, 1336 D St., San Diego, Cal. 





W. G. JACOBS, Superintendent, San Marcos, San Diego Co., Cal. 


In writing please mention the LAND oF SUNSHINE 


I SELL THE EARTH — 


HEADQUARTERS AT 
POMONA, CAL. 
SAY I believe the best investment 
' in California to-day is the 
Howland Olive Orchard: 150 acres— 
120 acres solid to olive orchard, bal- 
ance variety of fruits, etc. Olive mill 
and the latest machinery for pressing 
oil that cost over $5,000. The income 
from the property this year is nearly 
$8,000, and yet but one-fifth of the 
orchard is in bearing. The Howland 
Olive Oil from this plant took the 
first premium at the World’s Fair at 
Chicago in competition with the 
world; also first premium at Mid- 
winter Fair and at the late Citrus Fair 
at Los Angeles. For full particulars of this property, or for anything in the line 
of Real Estate, call on or address ‘“‘ The Old Man.,”’ 


R. S. BASSETT, POMONA, CAL. 














WHEN YOU VISIT SAN DIEGO REMEMBER 


RATES 
By $2.50 PER DAY 
AND UP 








American Plan Only. Centrally located. Elevators and fire escapes. 
Baths, hot and cold water in all suites. Modern conveniences. Fine large sam- 
ple rooms for commercial! travelers. 








Collier 
Engraving 
Co. 





PHoTo-ENGRAVINGS 
FOR THE 
PRINTING PRESS 


536 
SOUTH 
BROADWAY 


Los Anoeies 
Cau 











“*A Perfect Retlection,”’ 
Precesccccccccccccoe== 

The leading newspaper of California outside of 
San Francisco says editorially : 
7~ I. bs =m , _ : The LAND OF SUNSHINE for April is a perfect 
Oh most cent? ally lo< ate d, reflection of the land in which we ive, anda an ful 
perusal of its pages will be sufficient to create the 
best appointed and best California fever in the breasts of those who are 
: , ; absent from us It is charmingly illustrated. The 
kept Hotel in the city. opening poem, ‘‘ At the Old Hacienda,” isa beautiful 

bit of dainty verse from the pen of Charles F. Lum- 

mis The magazine with the June number will 
enter upon its third velume and it will then adopt 
the permanent and artistic magazine form. We 
bespeak its success.—Los Angeles Times, March 27 


Te eee e eee esos -eeee 


(merican or Ouropean 


Plan. 


) Benefits Sure to Accrue. 
Rates reasonable. BRS 


The principal Democratic newspaper of Southern 
California says editorially : 

The LAND OF SUNSHINE for March is the hand- 
aa ne somest publication ever issued in Southern California, 
and it has seldom been equaled by the best output 
of the Eastern press Charles F. Lummis, the 
editor, is fully redeeming the promise of his first 
announcement. If the people of the section which 
this magazine so happily presents do not appreciate 


Second and Spring Sts., 
the effort Mr. Lummis is making on their behalf, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. they do not deserve the benefit of the results that 


are sure to accrue from his labor. 
Los Angeles Herald March 3 











G. G. GREEN 
OWNER 
J. H. HOLMES 


MANAGER 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA'S 
MAGNIFICENT 
MORESQUE 
PALACE 





The Newest and Finest of the great Pleasure Resorts ot 
California. Fine, large Tennis Court and Billiard Room. 
Finest Private Theatre on the Pacific Coast. Two Elevators. 
Electric Lights. Private Gardens. 300 sunny and spacious 
Rooms with Private Parlors and Bath Rooms. Conservatory 

Promenade. Three large Reading and Writing Rooms for 
ladies and gentlemen. 

Hungarian Orchestra. 








Riverside Orange and Lemon Land |H\ealth, Pleasure, 


— —$100 AN ACRE- 


Within three miles of Riverside postoffice Eh () Mountain House 


SCENERY 


and business center, we have 200 acres choice 
land—rich, deep loam soil—frostless ; 150 
feet higher than and overlooking Magnolia 
Ave. Land faces South and East, with high 
hills behind to protect from frosts and wind. 
150 acres ready for planting now. Water 
right of 1 inch to 5% acres, absolute and 
perpetual, delivered to upper oorner of the 
land. Surrounding land sold for $200 to $300 
per acre. There is nosuch land with half 
the water can be bought anywhere adjacent 
to even a small village, let alone right in 
the orange and lemon district of California, 


Summit of Great Cable Incline, 
Mount Lowe Railway, 
Echo Mountain, 
California, 

Finest Equipped Hotel on 

the Pacific Coast. . 
The cost of a night on the 
mountains, to witness the sun- 
set and the sunrise, with its 
incomparable scenery, lighted 
cities by night, the great World's 
Fair Searchlight, mumerous 
cages of native animals, a look 
through the great telescope, in 
cluding hotel accommodations 
and all fares on Mount Lowe 


and so near a fine city for twice the price. 


Railway, only $5.00. Weekly rates, including Mount Lowe Railway fares, from 
$17.00 to $25.00 per week, according to selection of rooms; steam he ond open 
fires in every room. Situated above the frost line, affording perpet. towers. 
More sunny days than in any other spot in California. Table unsurpass: Finest 
equipped livery stables at Altadena Junction and Echo Mountain. Reserve rooms 


early by telegraphing at our expense. 
MERRILL & DAVIDSON, Brokers Los Angeles Terminal Railway, Mount Lowe Tally-ho Line and Pasadena 


street cars make direct connection with Mount Lowe Railway 
129 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Write us about Southern California. 





H. R. WARNER, Manager, Echo Mountain, California. 
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